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Mill Mutual Insurance 
costs the insured less. Low 
loss ratio and economy in 
management work for the 
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ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 
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Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..................ee0ce- Fort Worth, Texas 
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National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co...................000-- Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................2-- Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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PUBLIC LAW 15 


ITTLE progress has been made 
in amending the insurance laws 
of the several states to conform 

to Public Law 15, sometimes referred 
to as the Federal Insurance Act. 

While it is true that rate regulatory 
laws have been passed in a few states, 
the basic problem has scarcely been 
touched. The various segments of 
the insurance business as well as the 
Insurance Commissioners are far 
from an agreement as to just how far 
Public Law 15 goes; likewise, there is 
no common viewpoint of what is 
proper in the way of rate regulatory 
and other amendments to state insur- 
ance laws in order to not only gear 
state laws to the federal laws which 
will become effective on January 1, 
1948, but to the public interest as 
well. The federal laws which will 
become effective on January 1, 1948 
are the Sherman and Clayton Acts, 
the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission Law. 

Practically all of the attention given 
te the subject by the Special Federal 
Legislative Committee of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and by the insurance business 
itself, has been directed to problems 
in the field of insurance price fixing— 
rate making, in other words. The or- 
ganized mutual and stock casualty 
companies approached this phase of 
the problem realistically. Coopera- 
tively they developed the casualty 
and surety rating proposal which in 
our opinion merited the substantial 
endorsement of the Insurance Com- 
missioners. However, although there 
was little objection raised to this pro- 
posal other than by those who really 
want no regulation at all, it has re- 
ceived nothing more than faint praise 
from the Commissioners as some- 
thing from which a good start can be 
made. No individual or group, how- 
ever, has used it as a springboard to 
come up with something better. 

On the other hand, the organized 
companies failed utterly in following 
up their proposal with affirmative and 
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aggressive action in the several states. 
Instead of putting on a campaign to 
pass something which they believed 
to be so good, they contented them- 
selves with offering the program to 
those states which were ready to take 
the initiative in passing rate regula- 
tory legislation, as though the sole 
responsibility for implementing the 
Federal Insurance Act rested with the 
Insurance Commissioners. The com- 
panies are under the obligation of do- 
ing more if satisfactory, workable 
regulatory laws in the public interest 
are to become a part of the statutes 
of the states before the expiration of 
the moratorium period. 

On the other hand, this is not ex- 
clusively a company matter. The ap- 
parent lack of interest on the part of 
many of the Insurance Commission- 
ers is surprising in view of the fact 
that their Association’s program of 
November, 1944 was practically unan- 
imously endorsed by the Convention. 

The deliberations of the Insurance 
Commissioners, over the period of the 
several years these matters have been 
prominently.before the business, make 
it clear that they vigorously oppose 
complete exemption from the anti- 
trust laws on the ground that such 
exemption was neither attainable nor 
in the public interest.- It was clear 
that they believed changing conditions 
made effective regulation, particularly 
rate control, an essential obligation of 
State Government if the public inter- 
est was to be properly served. It was 
clearly apparent, too, that many Com- 
missioners as well as members of 
Congress believed that progress in 
this direction would make it unneces- 
sary for the Federal Government to 
assume any affirmative control of the 
insurance business. 

There was considerable letdown im- 
mediately after the Federal Insurance 
Act granting a moratorium was 
passed by the Congress. The busi- 
ness and many of the Insurance Com- 
missioners, too, settled back in the 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Insurance Buying 


During War Time 


By WALTER B. NEWTON 


AST year, the author, in an ar- 
ticle entitled ““What Has Hap- 

pened to Automobile Insur- 
ance?” pointed out that, as of the 
1943 figures, the doleful predictions 
of the demise of automobile insur- 
ance, so prevalent at the beginning of 
the war, had been proven, in the 
words of Mark Twain, “grossly ex- 
aggerated.” Total automobile pre- 
miums for 1943 had shown only a 
slight drop as compared with 1942 
and a large part, perhaps all, of that 
decline could be traced to cancella- 
tions as a result of the “hangover” 
from the overselling in New York 
the previous year, when the new fi- 
nancial responsibility law had been 
introduced. 


At that time the author made the 
point, scarcely profound, that the 
gloomy prophets of early 1942 over- 
looked two important factors—first, 
that the American public regarded the 
automobile as an integral part of its 
life and would manage to keep cars 
rolling somehow, come lack of new 
cars, repair and replacement difficul- 
ties, gasoline and other restrictions 
and what have you; and, second, that 
the public will buy insurance when it 
has money, even though reduced driv- 
ing might cut the actual hazard. Un- 
doubtedly, these two factors were re- 
sponsible for the continuance of au- 
tomobile insurance as a major insur- 
ance line. 

Now, the annual automobile num- 
ber of the National Underwriter 
brings the news that automobile in- 
surance premiums actually increased 
over 10% in 1944. The grand total 
of $684,105,161 was an increase of 
over $64,000,000 beyond the 1943 to- 
tal of $619,585,366—and it should be 
remembered that 1943 was regarded 
as almost a “miracle” year. Further, 
this total came within about $10,000,- 
000 of the big year of 1942. Despite 
the fact that there certainly must have 
been fewer cars operated during 1944 
than at any time in recent years, 1944 
was actually the fourth best year in 
history for automobile insurance pre- 
miums, exceeded only by the bumper 
years of 1940, 1941 and 1942. 

No optimist has been found as yet 
willing to predict that 1945, or any 
other war year, will reach the all-time 
automobile insurance peak of 1941, 
but many are willing to bet that 1945 
will exceed 1944, since collision insur- 


ance rates have been raised in most 
territories, values of present cars are 
likely to remain about stationary 
(since no general resumption of new 
car manufacturing seems in sight this 
year ) and there are several new finan- 
cial responsibility laws, which latter 
invariably increase liability insurance 
sales in the states passing them. These 
factors will likely offset whatever 
number of cars may go off the road 
in 1945. Only one thing would be 
likely to prevent an increase—a big 
drop in employment following victory 
in Europe. But even that would be 
more likely to be felt in 1946, rather 
than this year. 

It should be remembered that 1941 
was a banner year in new automobile 
production and sales, and followed 
another bumper year, 1940. To and 
including those years, automobile in- 
surance premiums were largely tied 
to new car sales—because of the fi- 
nance company tieup—and new car 
sales in turn largely followed general 
business conditions. Beginning with 
the middle 1930’s, this condition be- 
came even more aggravated, as fi- 
nance companies began requiring 
comprehensive and collision insur- 
ance, instead of the old requirement 
of only fire and theft coverage. 

The point is that the brilliant rec- 
ord of automobile insurance’ sales 
during the war is due primarily to the 
sale of liability insurance to more 
motorists, although the fact that in- 
dividuals have kept their cars insured 
against material damage perils and 
collision even after finance companies 
ceased to have an interest in them 
helped considerably. 

The record bears this out. Since 
the National Underwriter divides its 
annual stock company premium fig- 
ures between fire, full cover and cas- 
ualty, but does not divide mutual 
company figures similarly, the stock 
figures tell the story pretty graphi- 
cally. Most of the juicy finance busi- 
ness writers were stock fire compan- 
ies. The record shows that nearly 
all the drop of 1944 over 1941 is re- 
flected in the stock fire writings, 
which were swollen by finance busi- 
ness in 1941, and had practically none 
of the latter in 1944. 

Despite an increase of over $9,000,- 
000 over 1943, the stock fire premi- 
ums for 1944 were only about 52% 
of the 1941 total —$142,708,112, 
compared with $277,010,691 in 1941. 
On the other hand, the stock casualty 


premiums for 1944 are about 95% of 
the 1941 total — $280,251,156 for 
1944 and $293,198,264 for 1941. This 
showing was in spite of the fact that 
there have been sharp rate cuts 
in the liability lines—25% to 35% in 
many territories. 

Similarly, the mutual companies, 
both fire and casualty, are less than 
2% short of their 1941 total—$159,- 
027,482 as compared with $162,477,- 
970. The reciprocal and Lloyds pre- 
miums are almost the same as in 1941 
and the stock full cover companies 
are actually a little higher. 

Thus, the only real decrease in au- 
tomobile insurance writings is obvi- 
ously in fire, theft, comprehensive 
and collision insurance on new cars, 
and the only real losers for the mo- 
ment are the finance writers. How 
many of the 1941 new car buyers 
wrote their fire coverage in mutuals, 
reciprocals and full cover stock com- 
panies when they got out of the hands 
of the finance companies cannot be 
ascertained, but apparently the auto- 
mobile fire business on individual, 
fully-owned cars has been excellent. 
Proof of this is found in the fact 
that the stock fire companies made a 
nice gain in 1944 over 1943, when 
practically all finance business had 
been run off and automobile fire pre- 
miums reflected almost exclusively 
individual cars. Actually, a $9,000,- 
000 gain is nothing to be sneezed at, 
and so the stock fire automobile pic- 
ture looks bad only by contrast with 
the swollen finance years. 

e* ee ® 

While it is fashionable for every- 
one in the insurance business to make 
disparaging remarks about finance 
companies—except an agent or com- 
pany executive with a big finance ac- 
count—these much-maligned institu- 
tions should be given some acknowl- 
edgment of the part they played in 
building up automobile insurance. 
They themselves often point out that 
they made automobile ownership pos- 
sible for “the masses,” but there is 
the additional point that they did ed- 
ucate their patrons to buy insurance. 
The moment they began requiring 
collision insurance, collision sales to 
other motorists increased—or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that 
they began to increase the following 
year, when finance contracts were 
paid off and motorists continued to 
carry the insurance the finance com- 
panies had ordered. To that extent, 
then, underwriters and salesmen of 
automobile fire lines should acknowl- 

edge an assist from the finance com- 
panies. 

But the finance companies did little 
or nothing to encourage the sale of 
liability insurance, and, as has been 
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shown previously, the casualty lines 
saved the showing for the automobile 
insurance business. Thus, a look at 
this side of the automobile field may 
give us ground for some reflection on 
the wartime buying habits of the in- 
suring public. 


Beyond a doubt, this increase could 
have been achieved only by a great 
increase in the number of automobiles 
insured — rate reductions made that 
condition a necessity. Further, if we 
believe any of the various estimates 
about several million cars having 
gone out of service, the increase in 
the proportion of automobiles insured 
must have been even greater. 


The popularity of medical pay- 
ments insurance helped a lot, but, 
after all, the medical payments pre- 
mium seldom, if ever, equalled the 
decrease in the liability and property 
damage premium after adjustments 
were made for gas rationing and 
other war time factors. This new 
coverage was undoubtedly a factor in 
the automobile picture but not the 
major or the decisive factor. 


Financial responsibility laws were 
an important factor and the author 
is not ready at the moment to offer 
a rash opinion as to whether they or 
money in the public’s pocket were the 
most important, though he still sus- 
pects the latter. Only one state passed 
a stringent financial responsibility law 
in time to get in much liability insur- 
ance selling in 1944, and that state 
is not one of the big premium pro- 
ducers. The invariable effect of these 
laws has been to increase liability in- 
surance sales sharply and their cumu- 
lative effect should not be forgotten. 

After the New York experience, 
in which millions of dollars of pre- 
miums were written during high- 
pressure campaigns and many of the 
policies were cancelled flat for non- 
payment and many more went off on 
expiration, the insurance business has 
been far more cautious in other states 
which have passed these laws. Un- 
doubtedly and unfortunately, many 
salesmen, either from lack of knowl- 
edge themselves, or for other reasons, 
represented the New York law to 
prospects as a compulsory insurance 
law. At that, the New York experi- 
ence might not have been so bad had 
stringent East Coast driving restric- 
tions not gone into effect shortly af- 
ter the big campaigns, causing many 
people to put up or sell their cars. 
In Virginia, to take a later example, 
the financial responsibility law has 
been presented to the public on a 
better basis, with most of the impetus 
coming from the state highway de- 
partment. Business has increased at 
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as good a rate as in any other state 
and much less trouble is expected. It 
is encouraging to note that several 
other states with new stringent finan- 
cial responsibility laws are studying 
the procedure in other states and may 
be expected to work out public edu- 
cation plans similar to that followed 
in Virginia. 

It may seem a small matter to give 
a motorist the impression that the law 
requires him to carry liability insur- 
ance, while in truth it provides that 
he must show he can pay damages if 
he has an accident, under penalty of 
losing his right to drive. But the 
public is sensitive about matters such 
as that and there is always an under- 
current of resentment at any law 
which seems to create business for 
huge, impersonal, wealthy corpora- 
tions—and insurance companies are 
in the forefront of these, in public 
estimation. A little caution will pay 
dividends, as the automobile insur- 
ance business is learning. 
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The problem of assigned risk plans 
seems to be working out satisfactor- 
ily. The insurance business has had 
to reconcile its traditional ideas of 
selection of risks to legal and public 
realities. It had to learn, as any 
business has to learn, that when a 
legislative situation makes its product 
or services necessary to most people, 
it must make them available to all 
people within reason. Thus, it had 
to find a way of insuring people pre- 
viously considered unacceptable for 
racial and other reasons—or face the 
alternative of state funds. The plans 
—varying in the different states, but 
more or less similar—of passing re- 
jected risks to subscribing companies 
in turn have been operated without 
much trouble and in general experi- 
ence has been satisfactory. With the 
return of war veterans, providing in- 
surance for crippled persons will 
probably displace racial considera- 
tions in the operation of these plans. 
The fact that a procedure has been 





Even the temporary absence of heavy highway traffic does not warrant 
abandonment of automobile insurance 
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established will undoubtedly facili- 
tate handling this problem. 
However, no realistic insurance 


man will close his eyes to the fact 
that money in public pockets has had 
a great deal to do with the record of 
automobile insurance during war 
time. That is, money in pockets and 
not too many other places to spend 
it. This prompts some careful think- 
ing of what will happen and what 
should be done about it after the war. 


This is by no means confined to 
automobile insurance. Every line of 
personal insurance has increased in 
volume during the war. Some com- 
mercial lines, of course, such as 
bonds, have been tied to government 
requirements and have risen and_fal- 
len with them. Many major business 
lines, such as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, have also been too closely geared 
to war work and government regula- 
tions to permit any conclusions as to 
the attitude of buyers. But the so- 
called personal lines have boomed, 
under no government influence. And 
many corporations have bought in- 
surance to an extent undreamed of 
before, mainly because of a belief that 
premiums could be deducted from in- 
come tor tax purposes. 


To a great extent, it seems that the 
old charge that the public was not 
interested in insurance is unfounded. 
This charge was hurled around par- 
ticularly with automobile insurance, 
but was by no means restricted to this 
line. But the public did not have to 
buy automobile insurance to the ex- 
tent that it has during the past few 
years. Sales increased in states with 
very weak financial responsibility 
laws, in states with no laws at all. 
Agency and other selling forces were 
low on manpower and few insurance 
men can truthfully say that they have 
worn themselves asking the public to 
buy automobile insurance — or at 
least that they have worked harder 
on sales than before the war. In 
fact, most agents and company man- 
agers have had to work so hard on 
keeping the routine of their offices 
going under wartime problems that 
they have necessarily spent less time 
soliciting new business. 


Perhaps the truth is that insurance 
occupies a somewhat secondary posi- 
tion in the mind of the public. It 
is not indifferent to it, but it does not 
place it first. Perhaps the average 
automobile owner was not as indif- 
ferent to the dangers of driving with- 
out liability insurance as many insur- 
ance men thought. But, while he had 
some idea of its value, thought it a 
“good thing to have,” he did not want 
it badly enough to pass up_ other 
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The value of full coverage automobile insurance is demonstrated in this 
typical accident in which several persons were injured 


things—new cars, new clothes, vaca- 
tion trips, etec—when they were avail- 
able. When he had money and could 
not buy all the expensive things he 
previously preferred, he bought in- 
surance. 

This is not to say that the public 
bought insurance because it could not 
buy anything else. A person with 
“hot” money can always find places 
to get rid of it without bothering an 
insurance office. But it does not mean 
that sufficient competition for premi- 
um dollars was removed to make in- 
surance purchasing easier. 


From the viewpoint of post-war 
sales, insurance men ought to try to 
find out, if possible, just how high or 
low insurance was jn the list of pub- 
lic wants. It does not seem unreason- 
able to assume that it was as low as 
many insurance men suspected—just 
not high enough to make selling easy 
in pre-war years, and, presumably, in 
post-war years. The problem will be 
to keep insurance sold after the war. 

Naturally, it will be a serious prob- 
lem. No realistic insurance man will 
doubt that all insurance will stay on 
the books in a period of lower income 
and greater competition from com- 
modities. But most salesmen are 
willing to accept boom or “easy” busi- 
ness, and figure that a certain per- 
centage of it will stick when the boom 
is over, even though much of it goes 
off. Undoubtedly many insurance 
men are reasoning that way now. 

That attitude itself is not repre- 
hensible, and the law of averages will 
probably bring about part of the ex- 
pectation. But it does appear that 


insurance companies and organiza- 
tions can do better than this by giv- 
ing serious thought to the problem of 
raising insurance on the list of pub- 
lic wants. Even a little raising might 
make a great difference in post-war 
business. 


One factor which should help a lot 
—and which many insurance men 
think should be encouraged—is the 
growth of insurance contracts which 
are built around incurring some small 
losses. The 80% collision insurance 
form, which pays 80% of any loss, 
no matter how small, is a good ex- 
ample. So is the personal property 
floater, likewise the residence and out- 
side theft policy. Small losses are 
anathema to many loss departments 
and many agents hate to bother with 
them. But certainly nothing makes 
an insured feel closer to his insurance 
than to collect something. No stu- 
dent of human nature will deny that 
a person who has collected a loss— 
large or small—and feels that he has 
been well treated by his insurer is 
most likely to continue his insurance. 


In almost every discussion of post- 
war insurance selling problems, there 
is an expectation of hot competition 
from almost every segment of the 
business. But it might be well to 
consider that the greatest competition 
may not come from another agent or 
company. It may well be that the 
real decision the public will make af- 
ter the war will be to carry insurance 
—or to carry no insurance. 


No sales manager needs be told to 
look out for competition from others 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Germany's Reinsurance Cartel 


A Military Victory over Germany is not enough. She has economic weapons which 
endanger our security. Dr. Manes reveals the danger and tells how it can be wiped out. 


*By ALFRED MANES 


GERMAN economic weapon 
continues to operate in almost 
perfectly managed secrecy to 

the grave detriment of our national 
security and our private property. Re- 
cently a searchlight was directed to 
spotlight the evil of the international 
cartel but, oddly enough, its powerful 
beam has not yet ferreted out one of 
the most sinister of cartels—the Ger- 
man reinsurance cartel. It is per- 
haps the most potent and far-reaching 
economic weapon in the German 
arsenal. * 

The role of insurance in the eco- 
nomic life of our time is similar to 
that of oxygen in the air we breathe. 
The term insurance is not confined to 
one form only. There are dozens of 
types of insurance covering the life, 
health and property of practically 
everything found on land, sea, and in 
the air. The great variety of risks 
covered by insurance includes the ele- 
mentary ones of death, fire, tornado, 
rain, etc., as well as human actions 
either criminal (burglary, robbery, 
embezzlement, etc.) or non-criminal 
(negligence in driving, errors in titles, 
strikes, etc.).- Even risks resulting 
from economic and political develop- 
ments such as unusual depreciation, 
unemployment, war, or revolutions 
may be insured against. 

In the international competition 
within the insurance profession, dif- 
ferent nations predominate in the va- 
rious fields of insurance: the United 
States, for instance, leads the world 
in life insurance, Great Britain in 
marine insurance, Germany in rein- 
surance. 

By reinsurance is meant insurance 
of the insurer for the purpose of dis- 
tributing, minimizing and atomizing 
its coverages of all kinds of risks 
among many other insurers, for the 
most part often in different countries. 
Therefore, hardly a better example 
of the world-wide scope of insurance 
in modern times can be found than 
the archives and books of the largest 
reinsurance companies—all located in 
Europe. 

There is also a widespread use of 
the reinsurance of reinsurance called 





*Alfred Manes is one of the leading authori- 
ties on insurance in the country. He has been 
consultant in insurance matters to many govern- 
ments including our own, and has had personal 
contact with executives of reinsurance companies 
in all continents. At present he is Professor of 
Insurance and Economic Research at Indiana 
University. 

Reprinted from FREE WORLD. 


retrocession. To such reinsurance 
may be added a third, fourth, etc. 
This division and redivision of the 
original risk—be it steamer, depart- 
ment store, or plant—into constantly 
decreasing amounts of liability by re- 
insurers can be continued almost in- 
definitely. 


Strangely enough, no other branch 
of insurance exists about which the 
general public is less informed, than 
reinsurance. This is due to the fact 
that insurance companies alone are 
concerned with it; they are the rein- 
surers and reinsured. Only very brief 
balance sheets are printed in the 
newspapers, and no American work 
on this subject, either judicial or 
technical, has been published until 
most recently. Yet this relatively 
little understood reinsurance is an im- 
portant part of the administration of 
all other branches of insurance and 
of the effective atomization of even 
the largest risks. 


When an ocean steamer, no matter 
of what nationality, sinks in any sea; 
when a city, no matter in what 
country, is destroyed by fire or earth- 
quake ; or when a man dies whose life 
is insured for a large amount the use 
of reinsurance provides for the pay- 
ment of the loss by the relatively 
small contributions of dozens or even 
hundreds of companies. Let me illus- 
trate this diversification of risk by 
citing the following instance: Prin- 
temps, a large Paris department store, 
was valued at more than 40 million 
gold francs. When destroyed by fire 
in the fall of 1921 it was insured with 
91 fire insurance companies chartered 
in many countries. Hardly one of 
them had retained in its portfolio 
more than 10,000 francs of the in- 
sured risk of the store. It can thus 
easily be calculated that several hun- 
dreds of reinsurers, and reinsurers of 
reinsurers by so-called retrocession, 
involving all nationalities, joined the 
91 fire insurers in order that the loss 
might be widely distributed. 


There were probably more than 400 
companies which helped carry the 
loss. Similarly, San Francisco, after 
having been destroyed by earthquake 
and fire in 1906, with an approximate 
total loss of 330 million dollars, was 
rebuilt by sums which were by no 
means paid exclusively by American 
companies. Norwegian, Dutch, 
French, German, Australian and Jap- 
anese companies were involved in the 


transaction through some kind of re- 
insurance. These latter companies 
paid about half the loss. 


Experience proves that on the 
whole, modern rational insurance is 
unthinkable without reinsurance. Re- 
insurance thus becomes a necessary 
institution which must be looked upon 
as the backbone of almost any kind 
of insurance the world over. 


It can be readily understood why a 
full understanding of reinsurance has 
not been acquired by many writers. 
The enormous mechanism of the re- 
insurance system, with its varied 
problems, its business which goes into 
billions, and its global operation has 
functioned quietly, as, indeed, its 

xanipulators intended. Hardly any- 

one except a few special officials of 
the insurance companies has come in 
contact with it. In many countries 
reinsurance enterprises do not come 
under state supervision. When dis- 
putes arise from reinsurance con- 
tracts, they are settled, almost with- 
out exception, not by the usual legal 
procedures, but by arbitration, with 
the arbitrator usually an insurance 
expert. The reinsurance law has yet 
to be codified. Consequently, rein- 
surance in most countries operates 
practically without any sort of pub- 
lic control. 


suranee is as old as marine insur- 
ance, and looks back upon a history 
of about six hundred years. But it 
is less than a century ago that the re- 
insurance business began to be car- 
ried on by special insurance compan- 
ies established and conducted for its 
exclusive operation. The cradle of 
the first independent reinsurance 
companies was on German soil, and 
up to World War II special German 
reinsurance companies occupied the 
leading position on the international 
reinsurance market ; Swiss firms were 
its only important competitors. The 
Munich Reinsurance Company was 
the first German firm. The first re- 
insurance companies were established 
outside of Germany—in Switzerland 
in 1863, in France in 1864, in Austria 
in 1865, in England in 1870. Later 
the Scandinavian countries followed 
and not until 1890 did the United 
States come into the picture. 


J ews technical institution of rein- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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W orkmen’s Compensation Administration 
in the United States 


By T. A. WILSON 





T. A. WILSON 
Chairman, North Carolina Industrial Commission 


HI early workmen's compen- 

sation laws solved many prob- 

lems as compared with the old 
common law system and later em- 
ployers’ liability acts. But contem- 
porary with laws in the United States 
came mass production, shorter work- 
ing hours, high overhead costs, and 
more complete cost-finding methods. 
These and many others have created 
new problems. 


Have workmen’s compensation 
laws and their administration in the 
United States kept pace with the 
changing times? I think not. These 
problems must be analyzed and real- 
istic adjustments made. 

Insofar as the comforts of life may 
be purchased in the open market the 
people of the United States have 
nade more progress in their mode of 
living since the turn of the century 


than all other people in the history of 
civilization, and most of this has 
taken place since the first World 
War. In the past many people have 
felt that the United States could solve 
most of its social problems due to 
modern industry by the high standard 
of living as compared with many 
other industrial countries, but the 
severe and long economic depression 
of the late twenties and early thirties 
taught us that the individual is help- 
less when his limited savings are rap- 
idly consumed through unemploy- 
ment, whether caused by accident, 
sickness, a lack of opportunity to se- 
cure employment, or any other cause. 
Industry has solved many problems 


of supplying the needs of mankind ° 


in this complex civilization; but the 
solving of one problem often creates 
others. 


Even though it is generally ac- 
cepted that the modern workmen’s 
compensation law had its origin in 
Germany, and was offered by Chan- 
cellor Bismarck as a means of pre- 
venting the further spread of the 
socialistic doctrines of Marx and 
Lassalle, several continental European 
countries modified their common or 
civil laws prior to the German legis- 
lation. The first bill was introduced 
in the Reichstag in 1881, but because 
of objectionable amendments the bill 
was withdrawn by the Government. 
In 1882 a second essay was made with 
two bills: a revised compulsory acci- 
dent insurance bill, and another bill 
providing for compulsory insurance of 
workmen against sickness. However, 
both bills dealt with the industrial ac- 
cident problem, for it was contem- 
plated that compensation benefits 
would be paid from the sickness 
funds during the first 13 weeks of 
disability resulting from accidental in- 
juries, and that the accident funds 
shouid be used to provide benefits 
only in case of serious injury that 
caused either death or disablement 
extending beyond the 13-week period. 
The committee considered the sick- 
ness bill first and it was enacted in 
1883, effective December Ist, 1884. 
No action was taken on the accident 
pill, but a third bill was introduced 
in March, 1884, providing for a sys- 
tem of mutual accident insurance as- 
sociations which was enacted effec- 
tive October Ist, 1885. Its coverage 
was limited to manufacturing, min- 
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ing and transportation. In 1886 its 
scope was increased to cover employ- 
ees in agriculture, forestry and pub- 
lic service; building trades in 1887, 
and in 1911 all workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws were brought together. Pre- 
viously in 1871 Germany had enacted 
the Employers’ Liability Law. 

Great Britain, too, had her prob- 
lems. Prior to 1846 there was no 
right of action in England under the 
common law for wrongful death. The 
Lord Campbell’s Act remedied this 
situation by permitting the personal 
representative to bring action within 
12 months. The Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Act of 1880 modified the fellow 
servant rule but did not stop the agi- 
tation for a broader reform. Amend- 
ments were offered to abrogate the 
fellow servant rule in its entirety, the 
defense of assumption of risk, and to 
limit the practice of contracting out. 
The situation in Great Britain became 
increasingly worse until a workmen’s 
compensation law was enacted in 
1897, which was of an experimental 
nature, covering only hazardous em- 
ployments such as railways, factories, 
mines, quarries, engineering work, 
and on buildings more than 30 feet 
high. The employer paid the entire 
cost. It was enacted over the opposi- 
tion of both employers and employ- 
ees. Some employees feeling that 
somehow they would have to bear the 
cost. In 1900 its scope was extended 
to cover agricultural laborers, and in 
1906 it was further extended to cover 
most employments and the benefits 
were revised. — 

Other European countries enacted 
compensation laws prior to the 
United States. 

The industrial accident problem in 
the United States. was left to the in- 
dividual State, and, of course, the 
early compensation laws had to hurdle 
the favorite legal question, to wit: 
constitutionality, both State and Fed- 
eral. And then there was the ques- 
tion of competition, that one State 
would have an advantage over an- 
other. 

In 1891 the United States Bureau 
of Labor studied the German system 
and published its findings in 1893. A 
similar study was made in 1898 by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Massachusetts at the request of the 
Legislature. 

ee @ @® 


The first American workmen’s 
compensation law, modeled after the 
British Act, was introduced in the 
New York Assembly in 1898. It did 
not come out of the committee. 

Maryland passed an act in 1902 
covering clay and coal mining, quar- 
Tying, operation of steam and street 
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railways, and certain construction 
work for municipalities. It was crude 
and limited death benefits to $1,000. 
It was declared unconstitutional in 
1904 for the reason that it deprived 
parties of the right of trial by jury. 

Massachusetts in 1903 appointed a 
committee of five which the follow- 
ing year recommended a law modeled 
after the British act of 1897. It was 
rejected by the Legislature because 
it would impose too great a burden 
on industry. 

In Illinois it was opposed in 1907 
by both employers and employees. 
The former objecting to increased 
legal responsibility, and the latter to 
abrogating their common law rights 
and the limited benefits. 

Many other states appointed com- 
mittees to study the laws and make 
recommendations. 

In 1908 the United States Con- 
gress, upon request of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, passed a law 
with limited benefits for certain gov- 
ernment employees. 

Finally the constitutional problem 
was solved by a system of elective 
laws. That is, the employer is pre- 
sumed to have accepted the law and 
provided insurance if he has a given 
number of employees and if his in- 
dustry is not exempted. If he fails 
to provide insurance or if he rejects 
the compensation law his common 
law defenses are abrogated. If there 
is any negligence on his part and he 
is solvent it is only a question for the 
jury to say the amount of the mone- 
tary damages. Usually if the em- 
ployer has failed to reject or provide 
insurance the injured employee has 
the right to elect to sue at law or ac- 
cept compensation. 


Thus there were investigations and 
experiments which ultimately resulted 
in 47 State Compensation Laws ( Mis- 
sissippi being the remaining excep- 
tion), several territorial laws, the 
United States Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Act, which was ex- 
tended to cover United States Gov- 
ernment employees and civilian em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia. 
New York amended its constitution 
to provide a Compensation Law, also 
California, Ohio and Pennsylvania to 
permit compulsory laws. 


Why the necessity for workmen’s 
compensation laws? The common 
law system was slow, cumbersome, 
expensive, and many abuses devel- 
oped. Good employer-employee re- 
lations could not be maintained, which 
modern industry now realizes is most 
important for efficient production. 
Court trials with attendant witnesses 
interrupted production, and the em- 
ployer, not infrequently, was held up 
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to public abuse before the jury of 12, 
a crowded courtroom, and the press. 
On the other hand, many sociologists 
estimate that only one injured worker 
out of eight (and sometimes less) 
ever recovered under the common law 
system, and, therefore, they frequent- 
ly became a charge first on their rel- 
atives and friends, and then on soci- 
ety as a whole. I have frequently 
said that no worker would roll dice 
with the paymaster to determine if 
he was to be paid off or the company 
kept his wages, and certainly he 
should not expect his widow and or- 
phans, if he should have the misfor- 
tune of being killed by an accident, 
to play a game of cards with the pay- 
master knowing that the cards were 
stacked against them eight to one to 
determine as to whether they would 
be taken care of or not. 

Schneider on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, (Vol. I, p. 1-2, 1922) says: 

“Statistics show that approximately 
forty per cent of the industrial accidents, 
causing disability are due neither to the 
fault of the employer nor the employee. 
Hence this forty per cent of such acci- 
dents and the additional thirty per cent 
which are due principally, though not in- 
tentionally, to the fault of the employee, 
have not been compensated under our 
statutory and common law system, for 
the reason that compensation or dam- 
ages under that system depends entirely 
upon establishing the fact of fault or 
negligence of the employer as the prox- 
imate cause of the personal injury. This 
means that approximately seventy per 
cent of the wage loss caused by disabil- 
ity, due to industrial or work accidents, 
is borne by the workers themselves. 
Though there seems to be no sound rea- 
son why they should bear that part of 
the cost of the finished product of an in- 
dustry.” 

As to delays in courts under the old 
system, in Rhode Island a certain case 
was tried before a jury five times, 
went to the Supreme Court five times, 
and finally a verdict for $22,895 was 
sustained eight years after the acci- 
dent. A Missouri boy, age 18, lost 
his leg in 1872, 18 years later in 1890 
he recovered $12,000 with interest 
after three jury trials and three ap- 


peals. He was then 36 years old, 
married, and the father of three 
children. 


And then there is the famous old 
English case that Dickens portrayed 
of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce, which re- 
mained in litigation for about forty 
years. 

“And judgment is turned away 
backward, and justice standeth afar 
off; for truth is fallen in the street, 
and equity cannot enter.” Isaiah, 
50th Chap., 14th verse. 

Constitutional Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws were enacted as fol- 
lows: 

(Continued on page 21) 
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WHOLE HOG OR NONE 


HE Loss Manager in a city 

home office recently scanned a 

report on a fire at a cold stor- 
age locker plant. Among the items 
listed were many such as, “100 Ibs. 
of beef” or perhaps “150 Ibs. of 
pork.” The city man was inclined to 
ask, “What is beef, and pork?” For 
the past year or so the only people 
who have had an adequate amount of 
meat are those who were in a posi- 
tion to buy a whole hog or half a 
steer. The rest of us are beginning 
to wonder what is this stuff which 
used to be called meat. 

The result of this situation is an 
ever increasing popularity for cold 
storage lockers. The operators of 
these plants have wisely sought in- 
surance coverage to protect their legal 
liability and provide indemnity to 
their customers in case of damage 
to their goods. 

‘The cold storage locker bailee 
floater provides protection to the in- 
sured locker owner and his customers 
against the fire and extended cover- 
age perils, earthquake, theft and 
burglary, collision or overturn of 
transporting vehicles operated by the 
locker owner, and against certain 
consequential losses. The conse- 
quential losses usually covered are 
(1) confusion of property resulting 
from the specific perils insured 
against, and (2) changes in tempera- 
ture resulting from total or partial 
destruction of the cooling equipment 
as a result of the specific perils, in- 
terruption of electrical power, and 
breakdown of the refrigeration equip- 
ment. 

The loss probabilities to the insur- 
ance companies as a result of the spe- 
cified perils are fairly easily esti- 
mated. Fire and extended coverage 
rates are published by rating bureaus 
and are considered adequate for the 
hazards. Theft and burglary have 
not proved to be important causes of 
loss even in these days of meat scarc- 
ity. Ifa large quantity of meat were 
to be stolen from a locker plant, the 
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thief would have to make arrange- 
ments for refrigerated transportation 
and immediate storage in a refriger- 
ated warehouse. This is too much 
trouble for the average highjacker 
and would involve the sort of con- 
nections which might easily lead to 
discovery. 

The difficult hazards to estimate 
are those of consequential loss. Sleet 
storms have been known to cut off 
electrical power for several days at 
a time. If a plant is located at the 
end of a long electrical line, the 
power might be off for days follow- 
ing a severe storm. 

The temperature within the storage 
lockers is maintained at about zero 
degree Fahrenheit. The construction 
is such that when refrigeration is off 
the temperature within the lockers 
rises at a rate of about one degree per 
hour. It is evident that emergency 
power or resumption of power must 
be accomplished within about 24 
hours after breakdown if spoilage is 
to be prevented. There have been 
several cases where this was obvi- 
ously impossible following a severe 
fire in the refrigeration plant, and 
the entire contents of the lockers 
were removed by refrigerated trucks 
to a warehouse some miles away. It 
is necessary for the adjuster on any 
such loss to determine immediately 
whether the refrigeration can be re- 
stored within a matter of hours or 
whether it will be necessary to move 
the goods. It is also necessary for 
company home offices to get an ad- 
juster on the scene within a few hours 
after a cold storage locker loss. 

The insurance company will be well 
paid for inspection service on cold 
storage locker plants. A matter of 
prime importance to be investigated 
is the availability of emergency power 
and emergency refrigeration equip- 
ment. A risk with two moderate 
sized refrigeration machines is a bet- 
ter risk than one with a single large 
machine. One of the smaller ma- 
chines might not be able to keep the 
lockers at the required temperature 
indefinitely, but it might be able to 


prevent spoilage for several days. A 
comparable plant with a single large 
machine would be totally out of op- 
eration during the period required for 
repairs. Many plants provide gaso- 
line operated emergency power for 
such occasions. 

Complete loss of a locker plant and 
its contents is most likely to result 
from fire. The fire record of cold 
storage locker plants has not been 
particularly good, perhaps because 
many of them are located in country 
districts where there is little fire pro- 
tection. Many lockers are located in 
buildings converted from other oc- 
cupancies. In one such case the lock- 
ers were located on the first floor over 
a basement. A minor fire in the base- 
ment was sufficient to weaken the 
supports to the first floor and the en- 
tire locker contents were dumped into 
the basement. In the resulting mess 
and confusion there was practically a 
total loss to the contents of the 
lockers. 

Several fires have been caused by 
improperly installed smoke houses. 
Many locker operators process and 
cut up the goods which are brought 
in by customers. The processing may 
vary from simply cutting and chilling 
all the way to a full slaughterhouse 
and smokehouse operation. In the 
latter case, it is far preferable i‘ the 
slaughtering and smokehouse proces- 
sing are located in a separate building 
from the cold storage lockers. 


Smokehouses constitute a fire haz- 
ard even with the best installation and 
management. There is almost certain 
to be dripping of grease during the 
smoking operation and these grease 
accumulations will catch fire unless 
they are removed at frequent inter- 
vals. Smokehouse installations must 
be in accordance with established 
practices for furnaces and ovens of 
similar construction and use. 


Adjustment of losses under cold 
storage locker bailee floater policies 
is likely to: be a tedious and compli- 
cated process. The adjuster must de- 
termine the value of the contents of 


(Continued on page 23) 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering Period From April 1, 1945 Through April 30, 1945 








TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlsfronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for a new world of freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom has been placed the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
War Bonds to the fullest extent of your 
capacity. 


Give us not only the needed implements of wer, 
but the assurance and backing of a united 
people so necessary to hasten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. 


£72, f£RSON SCHOOL SUCCESS. The first school for 
the investigation and detection of arson, sponsored 
by the Public Safety Institute of Purdue University 
at LaFayette, Indiana, last week proved to be a 
success far beyond the expectation of its spon- 
sors. While the school was originally intended for 
the benefit of Indiana fire and police officials 
only, it opened with 137 registrants from 14 states 
and this with practically no advance advertising. 
Professor J. L. Lingo, Course Co-ordinator of the 
Public Safety Institute announced that the success 
of the school would undoubtedly result in its be- 
coming an annual institution. The course instruct- 
ors were largely middle west insurance men, includ- 
ing Dr. R. C. Steinmetz, Chicago, Chief Investigat- 
or, Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau and Horace 
McMullen, Chicago, Chief Special Agent, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


573. NEBRASKA COMMISSIONER. Stanley A. Matzke 
becomes Director of Insurance for the State of 
Nebraska, June 15, succeeding C. C. Fraizer, re- 
signed. Mr. Matzke was born in Seward County, 
Nebraska in 1898. He attended the University of 
Nebraska and graduated in law, and for eight years 
following 1926 served as County Attorney of Seward 
County, following which he entered the private 
practice of law and in 1940 was elected to the 
Nebraska Legislature and was re-elected in 1942. 
He is a past commander of Seward Post, American 
Legion; a former president of Seward County Agri- 
cultural Society; former president Nebraska Fair 
Managers Association and president of Seward Cham- 


ber of Commerce. He is secretary-manager Seward 
Equitable Building and Loan Association and vice- 
president of the Nebraska Savings and Loan. 


574. C. P. C. U. MEETING. President R. M. Babbitt, 
Chicago, has announced that the society of Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Underwriters will hold 
a one-day annual meeting in Chicago, November 2, 
1945, at which time there will be a directors meet- 
ing and open luncheon at which any new C.P.C.U.'s 
will be awarded diplomas; a general session and 
election of officers and an informal dinner for 
members. 


575. STANDARD FIRE POLICY. The House of Represent- 
atives' Committee on Insurance of the Illinois Leg- 
islature has favorably reported a bill which would 
repeal the Standard Fire Insurance Policy provi- 
sion of the Illinois Insurance Code and authorize 
the Director of Insurance to stipulate the form of 
a fire policy. If enacted, this bill would make 
Illinois a so-called "optional" state where the 
Commissioner could authorize the use of a new or 
changed policy without obtaining legislative ac- 
tion. The bill is said to have the endorsement and 
support of the Illinois Insurance Department. 


576, RATING BUREAU ORGANIZATION. Fire insurance 
company executives are interested in a recent an- 
nouncement of Commissioner Hodges of North Carolina 
who states that he will call a meeting of companies 
licensed in that state for the second week in July 
to organize the North Carolina Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau authorized in a bill recently passed by 
the Legislature of that state. All fire insurance 
companies licensed in North Carolina would be re- 
quired to join the bureau which will promulgate 
all rates, schedules, underwriting rules, etc., to 
Ie approved by the Commissioner before being ap- 
plied. 


577, FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. Governor Griswold 
of Nebraska has signed a financial responsibility 
law recently passed by the Legislature of that 
State to become effective August 10. It follows 
the New York type and requires immediate reporting 
to the Department of Roads and Irrigation of acci- 
dents resulting in personal injury or death or 
property damage exceeding $50. Financial respon- 
sibility requirements must be met within 60 days 
following the accident or operator and vehicle reg- 
istrations are suspended. 


578. MICHIGAN FARM POLICY. Governor Kelly of 
Michigan has signed the recently enacted bills 
providing for new uniform fire policies in that 
State for both general writing and farm mutual 
companies. The new standard policy for general 
writing companies embodies provisions of the New 
York form but sets up certain policyholder safe- 
guards in the earlier statutes which must be at- 
tached by writer. The new farm mutual policy also 
follows the New York law with provisions reducing 
the number of modifiable clauses in the contract. 


579, AGENTS LAW KILLED. The proposed agency quali- 
fication law for Alabama sponsored by the state 
agents' organization and designed primarily to 
deny automobile dealers licensed to act as insur- 
ance agents has been unfavorably reported by the 
Senate Insurance Committee and is considered dead. 
As originally introduced the bill not only sought 
to deny licenses to automobile dealers, but also 
defined "local agents" as individuals having the 
equivalent of a high school education and compen- 
sated upon a commission basis. The latter pro- 
visions were stricken from the bill and a substi- 
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tute reported but this was returned to the Senate 
Committee and the unfavorable report followed. 


580, COMPENSATION BENEFITS ENLARGED. The Michigan 
Legislature has enacted and the Governor has signed 
two bills liberalizing the Workmen's Compensation 
Law of that State by providing that employers must 
pay for artificial limbs and other devices deemed 
necessary by the Compensation Commission for re- 
habilitation of injured workers and bringing "cas- 
ual" workers under the act for the first time. The 
bills also raise from $4,000 to $6,000 the ceiling 
on total permanent disability or death resulting 
from silicosis contracted in industry. 


581. FLORIDA RATE LEGISLATION. Following years of 
agitation the Florida Legislature has passed and 
the Governor has signed a fire insurance rate regu- 
latory measure requiring rates to be approved by 
the Insurance Commissioner before being applied. 
The bill is of the multiple bureau type permitting 
companies to either file rates and schedules for 
themselves or through one or more rating bureaus 
under the supervision of the Insurance Department. 
A casualty rate regulatory measure covering all 
lines except life and ocean marine follows very 
closely the so-called "industry" bill developed 
by joint committees of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives and the National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies. The bills had the 
approval and support of Insurance Commissioner 
Larson and were approved also by all groups of car- 
riers affected. Florida Associated Industries op- 
posed the inclusion of Workmen's Compensation rate 
supervision in the casualty bill preferring contin- 
uation of the present method of filing and approval 
but were unsuccessful. 


582, UNITED NATIONS ADVISER. Tom J. Davis, past 
president of Rotary International, a well-known 
corporation attorney of Boise, Idaho and a director 
of the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association of 
Seattle has been invited to sit as adviser and 
councilor at the United Nations Conference on world 
peace now in session in San Francisco. According 
to Corwin S. Shank, Chairman of the Board of the 
Seattle Fire Insurance Company. 


583. CALIFORNIA AGENT GUILTY. In the case of 
People v. Robertson, Superior Court of Ventura 
County, California has upheld a conviction for vio- 
lation of the insurance code provision prohibiting 
the acting as agent for an insurer not licensed in 
the State. Citing the SEUA case the presiding 
judge held that state laws govern interstate in- 
surance until such time as the Federal government 
legislates in that particular field. 


584, ADJUSTERS LICENSED. Governor Thomas Dewey 
of New York has approved the Baimbridge bill to 
amend the insurance law providing for the licens- 
ing of insurance adjusters as either independent 
adjusters to act for the insurer or public adjust- 
ers to act for the insured. Attorneys, insurance 
agents and certain other licensed persons are ex- 
cepted from the provisions of the act. 


585. DEPUTY APPOINTED. Joseph B. Thomas, who has 
been Senior Document Examiner in the Los An- 
geles office of the California Insurance Depart- 
ment has been appointed Deputy Commissioner by 
Commissioner Maynard Garrison of that State. Mr. 
Thomas is a member of the California State Bar and 
has been with the Insurance Department for 3% 
years. 


586. TAX SUIT. The Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines has filed a suit in Wisconsin seeking a re- 
fund of $35,735.00 paid as a "discriminatory state 
insurance tax" this year on the basis of 1944 busi- 
ness done in that State. The company claims Wis- 
consin fees assessed against foreign companies are 
in conflict with interstate commerce that compet- 
ing legal reserve in fraternal companies of Wis- 
consin do not pay taxes comparable to those paid 
by out-of-state companies and that such taxes are 
discriminatory. 
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587, LESLIE RE-ELECTED. William Leslie has been 
re-elected general manager: of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, and E 
Robinson has been re-elected secretary of the same 
organization. Both men are nationally known in 
insurance circles. 


588, PHILIP FAY DIES. Philip J. Fay, San Francisco, 
one of the country's better known insurance execu- 
tives in the brokerage field died during the first 
week in May. Mr. Fay was for a number of years a 
director in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, serving one year as a vice-president of 
that organization. He was particularly active in 
the Chamber's insurance committee, was a founder 
of the Insurance Brokers Exchange in 1906 and 
served as president of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce for several years. He entered the in- 
surance business with the Fireman's Fund about 
1896 and at the time of his death was a member of 
the brokerage firm of Nichols and Fay, San Fran- 
cisco. 


589, OKLAHOMA COLLISION RATES. The Oklahoma State 
Insurance Board on May 4 approved a filing made by 
the Oklahoma Inspection Bureau representing an ap- 
proximate overall increase of 11.1% in private pas- 
senger automobile collision premiums to become ef- 
fective May 21. The filing provides that the so- 
called $20 passenger automobile collision schedule 
be substituted for the $18 schedule now in effect. 
But a comparison of the present and new premium 
rates for the form showed that this increase in the 
number of cases is considerably less than 11.1% 
and it is expected that the overall effect of the 
new premiums will average less than that figure. 


590, MUTUAL CHANGES FORM. The Farmers Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Association of Ft. Dodge, Iowa 
has changed its form of organization and now be- 
comes a mutual company instead of an association 
and will be known as the Farmers Cooperative Mutual 
Insurance Company at Ft. Dodge. 


591. J. H. EDWARDS DIES. John H. Edwards, 79, 
recently retired Chairman of the Board of North- 
western Mutual Fire Association of Seattle, died 
at his home in that city on May 2, 1945 after a long 
period of failing health. Mr. Edwards was born 
in West Lebanon, New Hampshire and as a young man 
went West and engaged in the banking business at 
Kalispell, Montana. He later joined the North- 
western Mutual Fire and served as vice-president 
for many years before his election as Chairman of 
the Board. 


592, OKLAHOMA TAX SUIT. Passage of the Oklahoma 
law taxing premiums of both domestic and foreign 
companies 4% with certain exemptions for investment 
in Oklahoma securities and which became effective 
February 28 was followed by the filing of law 
suits on the part of 39 companies licensed in that 
State. While most of these were life companies, 
one fire and a few casualty insurers were included. 


593, AUTOMOBILE BRAKE TEST. The International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, sponsors of the 
brake test program, has announced that at the end 
of the first three weeks of the six-week program 
reports from 41 states and the District of Colun- 
bia indicate that 615,324 automobiles have been 
checked with 16.2% failing to meet the safety test. 
Partial returns indicate that 16 states and the 
District of Columbia were below the national av- 
erage with 2 states, Kentucky and Nebraska, show- 
ing an improvement since the inauguration of the 
program on April 15. States showing failures be- 
low the national average in the first three weeks 
in the campaign are California, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Virginia and West Virginia. 
States with the lowest percentages of failures were 
Massachusetts and New Jersey and the District of 
Columbia, all of which had continued compulsory 
car inspection during the war period. To pass the 


check brakes must begin to grip before the brake 
pedal is within one inch of the floor board. 








ake 
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594, FRAIZER RESIGNS. C. C. Fraizer, Nebraska Di- 596, KEMPER COMPANY CHANGES. Following the annual 
rector of Insurance has announced his resignation meetings of the companies, James S. Kemper, Chair- 
to be effective June 15. Mr. Fraizer is a member man and General Manager of the Kemper group of in- 
of the Executive Committee of the National Associ- surance companies has announced a number of changes 
ation of Insurance Commissioners and chairman of in the executive staff as follows: 
its committees on law and legislation and has been In the Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Company, John 
particularly active in its accident and health A. Arnold, Vice-President and Underwriting Man- 
fraternal insurance committees. He is an Aurora ager, was elected Vice-President and General Man- 
lawyer, a past state commander of The American ager. Mark Kemper, Assistant Treasurer, was 
Legion and for nine years served upon The Legion's elected Treasurer. 
National Americanism Commission and for the same In the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and 
period of time served upon the Soldiers State Fund American Motorists Insurance Company, H. G. Kem- 
Relief Committee of Nebraska. per, formerly Executive Vice-President and Secre- 
tary was elected President. Joseph E. Magnus, 
595, TEXAS "1752" CLUB. The annual meeting and formerly Secretary and E. G. Hitt, formerly Resi- 
election of officers of the Texas 1752 Club was dent Secretary at Atlanta were elected Vice-Presi- 
held in Dallas on May 12 with J. G. Carter, Central dents. Fred A. Barker, Assistant Secretary of 


Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company presiding. Lumbermens was elected Second Vice-President. G. 
Officers to serve for the ensuing year are E. A. M. Butters, Manager of the Kemper Companies office 
Hook, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, presi- at Syracuse, N. Y. was elected Resident Secretary. 
dent; Robert J. Munn, Grain Dealers National Mu- Morgan F. Moore, General Auditor of the Eastern 


tual Fire Insurance Company, vice-president, and Department at Philadelphia, was elected an Assist- 
Robert S. Dial, Farmers Mutual Alliance, secretary- ant Secretary. Mr. Kemper also announced the re- 
treasurer. All the officers reside in Dallas. The tirement under the companies' pension plan of James 
new board of directors with the officers are Frank C. Wilson, Vice-President and Wallace D. Riddell, 
G. Carsgrove, Service Mutual Insurance Company, Vice-President. Mr. Wilson has taken up residence 
Waco, Texas; William J. Kemp, Employers Mutual at San Diego, California, and plans to enter the 
Casualty Company, Dallas, Texas; L. W. Gaskill, local agency business there. Mr. Riddell will 


Mill Owners Mutual, Dallas, Texas and J. G. Carter, continue in a consulting capacity to the New Eng- 
Central Manufacturers' Mutual, Fort Worth, Texas. land Department of the Kemper Companies at Boston. 
e® ee ® 


> . 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
Aggregate Results—Country-wide and New York State—1940-1944 


The accompanying tables have been compiled by the New York State Insurance Department from Casualty Ex- 
perience Exhibits filed by companies licensed to do business in New York. These tables show country-wide earned 
premiums with incurred: loss and expense ratios and also premiums and losses on New York State risks. 

Incurred losses are based upon case estimate reserves. Expense ratios have been adjusted to exclude Federal 
income taxes and the ratios of underwriting gains are therefore the results before deduction of Federal income taxes. 

Attention is called to the fact that when a substantial volume of premiums is written under various retrospective 
rating plans or graduated premium discount plans or their equivalent, the loss ratios thereunder would be expected to 
exceed the standard 60 per cent permissible and the expense ratios would be lower than contemplated under the nor- 
mal standard manual premium basis. 


Stock Company Aggregates 





Underwriting Ratios Analysis of Expenses N. Y. S. Experience 
(Country-wide) “ (a ctinaranad (Direct Business) 
Premiums Net Claim “Field General Inspection Taxes 

Earned Expense Gain Adjust- Super- Adminis- and and Premiums Loss 

Year (Country-wide) Loss (t) (t+) ment vision tration Bureau Fees Earned Ratio 
ere $134,567,041 55.8 42.7 L3 9.4 17.9 9.5 2.6 3.3 , $33,541,899 61.9 
194] _...... 164,601,215 56.7 40.8 25 8.7 7.5 8.9 ao 3.4 34,729,453 58.9 
re 206,454,773 59.7 37.5 2.8 8.2 15.6 8.1 oa <a 40,876,670 64.4 
i, ene 242,273,230 59.0 35.6 5.4 7.8 14.8 7.8 1.8 3.4 45,984,531 58.4 
SE Acc 249,541,464 56.9 RR 7.8 7.6 15.0 7.6 1.9 2 47,386,116 62.5 

Mutual Companies 
eer $ 82,488,852 55.3 23.6 21.1 6.9 5.4 6.0 3.0 22 $24,500,342 54.0 
op 104,150,377 59.2 23.1 7a 7.1 4.9 5.9 2.8 2.4 27,231,605 63.5 
1942 ___..._... 138,039,974 56.5 vo | 21.4 7.0 4.7 5.2 2.6 2.6 33,355,425 57.0 
1943... 990,533,626 57.4 22.4 20.2 7.8 4.7 5.3 2.7 2.4 38,253,530 59.1 
TOE oe 151,642,082 58.3 21.9 19.8 re 48 5 2.7 ya 42,270,756 61.7 
*State Insurance Fund 

i. ees: $ 22,089,872 77.1 17.8 a 8.0 Z 6.5 ye 4 $27,372,828 62.2 
es 22,479,316 88.1 18.8 —6.9 9.1 es 6.2 2.3 5 27,890,087 71.0 
1942 _.._..... 24,223,897 79.9 17.6 2.5 8.4 ay 5.8 Fa 6 29,943,013 64.7 
|. | eee 25,117,822 78.8 17.9 x 9.0 a f S7 1.9 6 31,318,981 63.2 
194... 27,564,146 70.0 18.4 11.6 8.9 F 6.1 on 6 34,191,799 56.1 
*Premiums earned of the State Fund in the first column are the actual collected premiums; in the N. Y. S. column they have been adjusted to an 


estimated manual basis. ‘ . 
*These ratios show results before consideration of Federal Income Tax. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Department Devoted To The Boards and Commissions 
Administering State Workmen’s Compensation Laws 








fh 








NORTH CAROLINA 








RIGINALLY, the North Car- 

olina Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Act, adopted in 1929, 
covered all employers with five or 
more employees, except agriculture 
and domestic workers. It covered the 
state, county, municipal and _ political 
subdivision employees, but in 1931 
the counties were given the right to 
exempt themselves by resolution of 
the Commissioners. In 1933 saw- 
mills and logging operations were ex- 
empted to fifteen employees. The 
1945 Legislature again made the law 
compulsory for the counties and re- 
stored the requirements for logging 
and sawmill operators to five em- 
ployees unless they are not regularly 
engaged in the business and operate 
less than sixty days in six months 
with less than ten employees. 

The North Carolina law covers 
twenty-five occupational diseaces. 

T. A. Wilson was first appointed 
on the Commission May 1, 1929 by 
Governor O. Max Gardner and has 
served under five governors, being ap- 
pointed by four. He has served as 


Chairman since March 1, 1939. May 


BUREN JURNEY 





T. A. WILSON 

Chairman, North Carolina Industrial 
Commission 
1, 1945 he was reappointed for six 
years by Governor R. Gregg Cherry. 
He was president of the North Caro- 
lina State Federation of Labor when 
appointed on the Comrhission and in 
1941, at Winnipeg, Canada, he was 
elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions. At Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, in 1943, he was elected 
vice-president ; and last September in 
3oston, became president of the or- 
ganization. 

Commissioner Buren Jurney, attor- 
ney, was appointed a member of the 
Industrial Commission in 1936, rep- 
resenting the public. 

Commissioner William “Pat” Kim- 
zey, attorney, was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Commission in 
1939, representing employers. 

The biennial report of the Commis- 
sion for the years 1942-1944 discloses 
the following interesting facts: 

During the Biennium, 1942-44, the 
Commissioners heard one thousand 
three hundred seventy-three formal 








single Commissioner hearings on dis- 
puted claims, and one hundred thirty- 
one appeals to the Full Commission. 

The number of formal hearings 
above does not include the informal 
hearings or conferences held by the 
Commissioners resulting in agree- 
ments in questionable claims, of 
which no record was kept, but which 
reduced the number of formal hear- 
ings. 

During the fiscal year 1942-43, 
seven hundred sixteen single Comis- 
sioner hearings and seventy-one Full 
Commission hearings were conducted. 
Six hundred fifty-seven single Com- 
missioner hearings and sixty Full 
Commission hearings were conducted 
during the fiscal year 1943-44. 

The single Commissioner hearings 
were conducted in the counties where 
the accidents occurred. During the’ 
Biennium, the Commissioners visited 
seventy-five counties, some of them 
many times. Mecklenburg County 


had the most hearings, with one hun- 
dred ninety-four during the Bien- 
nium. 


WILLIAM KIMZEY 
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Governmental Regulation of Insurance 


*By RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NY current discussion of gov- 
ernmental regulation of in- 
surance must start with a 

consideration of the results of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters and the Polish National 
Alliance cases. The one clear-cut and 
probably permanent result is that, 
under our system of law, insurance is 
now subject to federal regulation be- 
cause it is interstate commerce or af- 
fects interstate commerce. The jus- 
tices agreed fully on that point (for 
the one reason or the other )—they 
disagreed only on whether the 50- 
year-old Sherman Act should be held 
to apply to insurance. 

These decisions astonished and 
shocked a considerable group of in- 
surance men, though students of the 
law both in and outside the business 
had prophesied that the Court would 
declare insurance to be interstate com- 
merce, if a federal question were 
squarely presented. There was im- 
mediate scurrying to undo the harm 
accompanied by fervor for preserving 
state regulation, which overnight ac- 
quired tremendous virtue. The first 
practical step was the introduction of 
the Bailey-Van Nuys bill into Con- 
gress, a series of hearings on this and 
the similar House bill whose pub- 
lished and unpublished proceedings 
are very revealing, and passage of the 
House bill. The senate failed to pass 
any bill. 


The activities of the backers of 
these bills having proved abortive, a 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at- 
tacked the problem and, with the help 
of representatives of all branches of 
the insurance business, produced a 
statesmanlike bill. This bill was 
recommended to Congress and was in 
considerable part the basis of Public 
Law 15—79th Congress. This law 
subjects insurance to regulation and 
taxation by the several states, insofar 
as it is within the power of Congress 
to do so, with one outstanding excep- 
tion, that the Sherman Acct is still ap- 
plicable to “any agreement to boy- 
cott, coerce, or intimidate, or act of 
boycott, coercion, or intimidation.” 


Three acts of Congress, the Sher- 
man Act, the Clayton Act, and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act will 
be applicable to the business of insur- 
ance after January 1, 1948 to the ex- 
‘ * Address before the Fire and Casualty Insur- 


ance Conference, the Ohio State University, April 
30, 1945. 


tent that it is not regulated by state 
law. These acts and the Robinson- 
Patman Anti-discrimination Act are 
declared to be inapplicable until that 
date, after which this last act may 
also become applicable regardless of 
state laws. 


“The immediate effects (of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters) deci- 
sion... were (1) to subject insur- 
ance to existing federal laws regulat- 
ing interstate commerce, (2) to sub- 
ject insurance to such federal laws as 
Congress might thereafter see fit to 
enact, and (3) to throw into the 
realm of uncertainty every state reg- 
ulatory and tax law.’ I do not pro- 
pose to discuss further the implica- 
tions of this new situation. That job 
has been done so admirably in the 
paper just cited that I should do little 
more than repeat Judge Sawyer’s 
points. 


It seems rather in order to consider 
what principles should guide the for- 
mulation and administration of gov- 
ernmental regulation of insurance, 
whether state or federal, and by im- 
plication to suggest what sort of state 
regulation might well be accepted by 
Congress as satisfactory. The states 
have an opportunity and a mandate 
to overhaul their regulative law and 
machinery in the interest of fairness, 
efficiency, and uniformity. If they 
fail, they face the prospect of appeals 
to the federal courts and to Congress 
which may not go unanswered. The 
surest road to failure lies through at- 
tempts to give undue advantage to 
their own citizens and corporations 
and lack of will to face and act on 
the acute questions which are now 
presented. In equal degree insurance 
men must realize that their long-run 
interest is in finding sound solutions 
for these questions in the light of the 
“public interest” with which insur- 
ance is said to be affected. 


At best, there will be a great num- 
ber of disputes, many of which will 
find their way to the courts. Suitors 
will seek to determine relative state 
and federal jurisdictions, to seek re- 
lief from alleged discrimination 
against interstate commerce, and, if 
the moratorium is not extended, to 
apply the Sherman Act and other fed- 
eral laws to areas not covered by state 
regulation. Witness cases that have 
already been heard, an Arizona in- 
surance corporation seeking to do 
business in California without con- 
forming to the rules of that state; a 


1Sawyer, E. W., Insurance as Commerce, 
American Management Association, March 21, 
1945. 


foreign insurance company success- 
fully attacking the resident-agent law 
of Idaho; insurance companies refus- 
ing to pay discriminatory state taxes ; 
the Georgia railroad case which may 
serve as a precedent for similar insur- 
ance suits. These are only examples. 


Solvency is properly the first aim 
of regulation. Statutory standards of 
investment and financial condition, 
and administrative examinations, have 
become reasonably uniform and eftec- 
tive. Prompt and economical liqui- 
dation and rehabilitation have con- 
served the property of many insolv- 
ent or tottering institutions in the in- 
terest of policyholders, creditors, and 
owners. The expense of these pro- 
ceedings is, in many cases, probably 
unduly high, but essentially the work 
is well done. 


Current discussion is largely con- 
cerned with regulation of rates and 
rate making—the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters case had to do largely with 
the right of carriers to make and en- 
force rates in concert. If the Sher- 
man Act is to be applied to insurance, 
it will mean the end of cooperative 
rate making. Since such rate making 
is generally regarded as essential in 
most lines of insurance, efforts are 
being made to secure the enactment 
of laws which will be agreeable to 
Congress and which remove the dis- 
criminatory practices now made pos- 
sible by variations between the laws 
of the various states. 


These variations run all the way 
from state rate making, as under the 
Massachusetts Automobile Liability 
Security Law, to complete freedom 
of insurance carriers to make and ap- 
ply rates as they choose. They have 
led to practical nullification of rate 
regulatory laws in- the case of risks 
having operations in states with such 
laws and also in states without rate 
regulation. Nor is rate regulation 
uniform as between lines of insurance 
in the same state. An insurance car- 
rier may be obliged to conform to 
state-approved rates for, say, work- 
men’s compensation insurance and 
free to cut bodily-injury liability rates 
to the bone. 


It seems evident that, if the three 
federal laws are not to apply to rates 
and rate making after January 1, 
1948 the states will have to enact ef- 
fective regulatory legislation. Using 
this field of regulation as an example, 
it is particularly appropriate at this 
time to ask what principles should 
guide law makers and state officials 
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in framing legislation, in appointing 
administrators,” and in administering 
the laws. The prime purpose of all 
rate (or other) regulation is protec- 
tion of the buyer of insurance, and 
through him, of the general public 
who pay his costs. Hence the gener- 
ally accepted formula that rates shall 
be adequate, reasonable, and not un- 
fairly discriminatory. They should 
be adequate, so that a well managed 
insurer may have sufficient income to 
furnish sound insurance, to meet its 
obligations to policyholders and 
others. They should be reasonable, 
so that insurers may collect no more 
than is necessary to meet these obli- 
gations and develop insurance protec- 
tion and service in the interest of pol- 
icyholders. And I would change the 
third term of the formula and say 
that rates should discriminate fairly 
between risks and between carriers. 


The statute should concern itself 
primarily with principles—the form- 
ula just recited is basic. It should 
give the commissioner power to re- 
quire the use of sound, uniform, and 
revealing statistical plans for the ac- 
cumulation of experience. He should 
have access to every step of the rate- 
making process. Proposed rates and 
pertinent experience should be filed 
with him for approval or disapproval, 
approval being assumed after a stated 
period without official action. He 
should have authority to order revi- 
sion of rates on his own initiation or 
on petition of any party in interest. 
He should be required to file a de- 
tailed statement of his reasons for 
disapproval or revision. He should 
have power to enforce observance of 
rates. Right of appeal to the courts 
should be preserved. 


“The statutes which the tribunal 
(commissioner) administers should 
be well, simply, and carefully framed, 
but the personnel which does the ad- 
ministering is more important than 
the wording of the statute. Good 
men can produce better results with a 
poor law than poor men can produce 
with a good law.” That statement is 
quoted from the “credo”® of Joseph 
B. Eastman, late Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It 
is quite as applicable to insurance as 
to transportation. While the statute 
should furnish the framework within 
which the commissioner acts, it is his 
wisdom, his honesty, and his compe- 
tence—or the lack of these attributes 
which determines the quality of reg- 
ulation. 


2Insurance commissioners are elected 
about 11 states. 


83American Bar Association Journal, May, 1944, 
pp. 266-7. 
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Fortunately, even though politics 
has entered into the selection of com- 
missioners, the office has not been re- 
garded generally as a mere political 
reward. Particularly in the more im- 
portant states insurancewise, whose 
influence extends far beyond their 
borders, the commissioner has usually 
been a man well qualified to occupy 
his position. And administration has 
been given effectiveness by permanent 
expert staffs. 

One of the dangers of regulation 
by the state, as well as by company 
bureaus, is that of rigidity. Just as 
laws once enacted are difficult to re- 
vise, so methods and regulations once 
adopted and working are hard to 
change. Note the slow progress of 
the personal property floater, a cover 
which is now accepted as permissible 
in practically all states. With prog- 
ress in broadening the liability con- 
tract an endorsement required by law 
in one state had the effect of restrict- 
ing the coverage although originally 
it had liberalized it. 

Laws should provide for flexibility 
of administration, and insurance de- 
partments should adopt a flexible at- 
titude. They should be uncompro- 
mising on questions of solvency and 
equity, but inflexibility elsewhere may 
well stand in the way of improve- 
ments for the benefit of the public. 
Uniformity simplifies administration, 
but it may strangle initiative. Ex- 
perimentation should be encouraged 
within the limitations of equity and 
of financial soundness. 


Insurance is still enclosed in legal 
compartments; illogical and imprac- 
tical divisions of coverage between 
casualty and fire-and-marine carriers 
are enforced; a new ‘form of insur- 
ance has to run the gauntlet of leg- 
islative and departmental approval. 
The encroachment of inland marine 
insurance on other lines led to a di- 
vision of the field that suggests the 
spheres of influence of imperialistic 
governments. Some of the results 
are amazing. You may insure the 
contents of frozen-food lockers under 
an inland-marine form in some states, 
in other states it is forbidden. In 
states which have adopted the “na- 
tion-wide definition” a prefabricated 
house may be so covered if sold on 
the installment plan, but only until 
the interest of the seller ceases—after 
that the owner is denied inland-ma- 
rine coverage. If the sale is made 
subject to a real-estate mortgage, in- 
land marine insurance may not be 
written even if the mortgage debt is 
payable in installments. Historic 
residences on the premises of the in- 








sured may not be covered under a 
fine-arts floater, but stained glass in 
such residences may be covered if it 
has “the quality of fine arts”. A nice 
question in insurance esthetics! A 
nurse’s home in Texas may be in- 
sured under the extended coverage 
endorsement against explosion of 
steam boilers located off the premises 
if it is of nonfireproof, but not if it is 
of fireproof construction. 

I have long believed that insurers 
should be authorized to write any 
form of insurance other than life that 
is not contrary to public policy, and 
that “all-risk” policies should be 
available for all kinds of property. 
And I believe that we are now on the 
road to accomplishing those ends. 
Here is an opportunity for setting in- 
surance free to render the greatest 
possible service to the public, with- 
out relaxing requirements of equity 
and solvency. Possibly restriction of 
powers of carriers will be considered 
to be undue interference with inter- 
state commerce. 


Returning to the subject of rates, 
there is equal opportunity here for 
recognizing the need of flexibility to 
meet varying situations. Rates should 
have only one criterion — accurate 
measurement of probable or experi- 
enced losses and reasonable expenses, 
with a margin for contingencies and 
profit. To the extent that statistics 
and mathematics may be used in the 
process of measurement they should 
be used, but some rates must be made 
by judgment, and there will be an 
element of judgment underlying all 
rates. 


It is frequently argued that rates 
should be considered in the light of 
their effect on the insured, that, for 
example, rates should not be pitched 
above a certain level because classes 
of persons or businesses will not be 
able to pay them. Such arguments 
are not pertinent. There is no rea- 
son why other insureds should be 
charged excessive rates in order to 
subsidize their less fortunate breth- 
ren. If a premium reflecting the haz- 
ard of loss and expense ,cannot be 
paid, it simply means that the person 
or business cannot meet legitimate 
costs. There is no more reason for 
using insurance as a means of redis- 
tribution of wealth than for varying 
the price of gasoline according to the 
ability of the car owner to pay. 

There is a feeling that variation of 
rates by size of risk or between car- 
riers is unfairly discriminatory. As 
a fact, treating everyone alike may be 
the rankest of unfairness. To the ex- 


tent that variations in loss rates and 
in necessary expenses can be demon- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Occupational Disease Liabilities--Financial and Humanitarian 


*By B. E. KUECHLE 


VicE-PRESIDENT AND CLAIM MANAGER 
Emproyers Mutvuat Liasitity Insurance Com- 
PANY, Wausau, WISCONSIN 


DDRESSING a safety confer- 
ence in Illinois on the subject 
of occupational disease liabili- 

ties is somewhat like “carrying coals 
to Newcastle”. I experience a feel- 
ing which must be like that experi- 
enced by a preacher who berates the 
members of his congregation who 
regularly attend services for the poor 
attendance of the absent brothers and 
sisters. 


While practically complete occu- 
pational disease coverage is only a 
few years old in Illinois, the present 
law does approach complete protec- 
tion. This is true also in the neigh- 
boring states of Indiana and Michi- 
gan. In Wisconsin, however, the law 
dates back to 1919 and not only 
grants benefits for all occupational 
diseases, but also for all nonaccidental 
injuries due to employment. 


No discussion of either the finan- 
cial or economic aspects of the occu- 
pational disease problem can be at- 
tempted without a full consideration 
of the humanitarian approach; 
neither can the humanitarian aspect 
be explored without considering the 
economic background. 


When laws were first proposed in 
the various states, substituting pres- 
ent compensation systems for com- 
mon law procedure in indemnifying 
employees and dependents for acci- 
dental injuries, much opposition de- 
veloped on the part of industry. It 
was alleged that such laws would 
ruin industry because of the increased 
cost of insurance coverage. Particu- 
larly strong were such arguments 
where competitive states did not have 
or propose similar legislation. True, 
insurance costs for coverage under 
the new laws did increase many times 
over the premium charges for Em- 
ployer’s Liability Insurance where 
the employer retained his common- 
law defenses. In Wisconsin, insur- 
ance companies actually increased in- 
surance rates under the new 1911 
compensation law 400 per cent over 
the rates used for Employer’s Lia- 
bility protection prior to the enact- 
ment of the law. in other words, an 
employer who, prior to September 1, 
1911, paid an annual premium of 
$1,000 for Employer’s Liability pro- 
tection was required, if he elected to 
become subject to the new Wisconsin 
~ *Delivered on May 24, 1945, before the Indus- 
trial Hygiene Session of the Greater Chicago 
a Conference, Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago, 


Compensation Law, to pay a premium 
of $4,000. 

However, compensation premiums 
alone represent only a small part of 
the economic loss occasioned by our 
industrial accidents. The fourth Bi- 
ennial Bulletin of the Minnesota 
Compensation “Insurance Board is 
authority for the statement that when 
the industrial accident picture is 
viewed in its entirety, indirect losses 
caused by these accidents, such as in- 
creased labor turnover, damaged ma- 
chinery, damaged materials and prod- 
ucts, slow-downs, decreased efficiency, 
and other consequential items aggre- 
gate four times more than compensa- 
tion insurance costs. 


In 1909 the Wisconsin Legislature 
appointed an interim committee to 
study compensation systems and pre- 
pare a bill to be introduced in 1911. 
This committee in submitting its bill 
in 1911 appended a special report 
giving four important reasons for 
recommending the enactment of a 
compensation law. The most impor- 
tant reason cited was not, as might 
be assumed, a‘reference to benefits 
to employees and dependents follow- 
ing accidents, but, and I quote, “to 
provide a means of minimizing the 
number of accidents in industrial 
pursuits”. In amplifying this state- 
ment, the committee continued, and 
again I quote, “In this connection it 
is reasonable to expect that where 
compensation must be paid for every 
injury, employers will endeavor to re- 
duce the number of accidents for the 
practical reason that fewer accidents 
must necessarily reduce the amount 
of compensation paid”. 

Let’s see how nearly accurate this 
prophecy of the committee has turned 
out to be. 

Almost every two years since 1911, 
the Wisconsin Compensation Law has 
been liberalized by legislative amend- 
ments. Benefits under the present 
law are computed by actuaries to be 
a trifle over 100 per cent greater than 
they were in the law as passed in 
1911. During the same period, com- 
pensation insurance rates have been 
increased not in excess of 25 per cent. 
Do not assume that this rather nom- 
inal increase in insurance costs has 
been due entirely to the prevention of 
accidents and diseases in industry. 

Wage levels have risen consider- 
ably since 1911 and any increase in 
wage levels above the maximum wage 
on which compensation is based nat- 
urally affects insurance costs favor- 
ably. However, no one will ques- 
tion the assertion that in the main, 


the splendid work done in accident 
and disease prevention is largely re- 
sponsible for this favorable develop- 
ment of large increased benefits with 
a comparatively small increase in cost. 

The District of Columbia and all 
states except Mississippi now have 
compensation laws covering accident- 
al injuries. To my knowledge, there 
has not been a single instance where 
legislation was introduced to provide 
for a return to the former common- 
law procedure. Frankly, it seems un- 
reasonable to assume that industry 
would care to return to the former 
system despite its lower insurance 
costs. 

If there is any justification for 
compensation (regardless of fault) 
in the case of accidental injuries, 
then such justification should apply 
even more forcibly to a compensation 
system for occupational diseases. Few 
accidents occur where the worker is 
not partly at fault and where avoid- 
ance of the accident doesn’t rest in 
a considerable degree within the con- 
trol of the employee. However, with 
occupational diseases, the picture is 
vastly different. The employee can 
do little to avoid the onset of an oc- 
cupational disease because usually he 
is unaware of the hazard. Many 
times even the employer dealing with 
new chemicals or new combinations 
of chemicals is unaware of potential 
hazards to the health of his workers. 

Also, from the standpoint of costs, 
the benefits paid for occupational dis- 
eases represent only a small fraction 
of the total benefits paid under the 
laws. According to the latest  sta- 
tistical release of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, only 5.5 per 
cent of all cases settled in 1943 and 
3.4 per cent of all benefits paid were 
chargeable to occupational diseases 
and all other nonaccidental injuries. 
The percentage has been compara- 
tively uniform since 1940. During 
that year 3.4 per cent of all cases 
settled were in the occupational dis- 
ease group; in 1941, 3.4 per cent; in 
1942, 4.1 per cent; in 1943, 5.5 per 
cent. While the figures haven’t been 
released officially as yet, a letter from 
the Commission indicates that during 
1944, 5.4 per cent of the cases settled 
were in this group. Costs, likewise, 
have been comparatively uniform. In 
1940, 3.2 per cent of the benefits paid 
were chargeable to occupational dis- 
ease claims; in 1941, 4.5 per cent; in 
1942, 3.9 per cent; in 1943, 3.4 per 
cent. No statistics are available for 
1944. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that these figures represent over-all 
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state costs. Many industries and oc- 
cupations have no disease hazards, 
while others have disease hazards 
which are considerably more costly 
than the hazards of accidental injur- 
ies. However, that same picture is 
present in comparative hazards of 
accidental injuries in certain indus- 
tries and occupations. These hazards 
are measured by insurance rates. For 
example: In Illinois, the manual clas- 
sification “Clerical Office Employees” 
carries a rate of 6 cents per $100 of 
pay roll. “Structural Steel Erection”, 
on the other hand, carries a rate of 
$8.81 per $100 of pay roll. 


Why then, with such small costs 
and so few claims involved, do we 
find opposition in certain states to an 
adequate occupational diseases law? 
Why should insurance companies be 
accused, as they so frequently are, 
of leading this opposition? The lib- 
erality of compensation laws is of no 
financial concern to carriers. They 
merely assume the liability of the em- 
ployer as determined by the legisla- 
tures and the rates are based on state- 
wide experience which is anticipated 
when new legislation becomes effec- 
tive. Thereafter the rates are adjusted 
annually on the basis of actual ex- 
perience. 


It is almost. certain that when the 
employer starts paying the bill, meas- 
ures similar to those taken to pre- 
vent accidental injuries when these 
only were compensated for, will be 
taken to prevent occupational dis- 
eases and improve industrial health. 
Experience has already indicated that 
that is precisely what occurs as these 
laws become effective. Does anyone 
doubt for one moment that silica ex- 
posures have been reduced to safe 
tolerances largely because silicosis 
was becoming a costly item of pro- 
duction in dusty trades having a sil- 
ica hazard? 

Even though silicosis was made 
compensable in Wisconsin in 1919, it 
wasn’t until the full impact of de- 
pression on employment in 1932 re- 
sulted in an avalanche of silicosis 
claims. Little was known then of the 
disease or of the best preventive 
means. Insurance rates jumped from 
1.083 per cent of the 1911 figure in 
1930 to 1.563 in 1934 and 1935. Then 
when the hysteria abated somewhat 
and preventive means produced re- 
sults, state-wide rates dropped again 
to 1.276 per cent in 1940. Neverthe- 
less, rates in certain classifications 
were more than tenfold higher in 
1934 and 1935 than they had been in 
1930 and before. 


In 1943 


claims, 


nonaccidental injury 


which include occupational 
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disease cases, cost Wisconsin industry 
only $203,230 or 3.4 per cent of the 
entire benefits paid under the com- 
pensation law. Of this total, silicosis 
claims cost only $30,199, or % of 1 
per cent although it represented 14.9 
per cent of the cost of all occupation- 
al diseases. However, in 1940, this 
latter figure was 61.9 per cent; in 
1941, 39.2 per cent; and in 1943, 54.7 
per cent. 

In September 1943, occupational 
diseases were covered by 32 compen- 
sation acts, including federal and ter- 
ritorial legislation, but of these acts, 
12 covered only diseases mentioned in 
a list or schedule and in several of 
these, the list was meager and rudi- 
mentary. In other words,.on the 
basis of the Wisconsin experience, 
which is rather closely substantiated 
in some other states, a full coverage 
act would not increase the cost to in- 
dustry to anywhere near the same ex- 
tent the cost will be increased in those 
remaining states which now do not 
cover diseases at all except insofar 
as they may by interpretation be clas- 
sified as accidental injuries. 

There can be no doubt that the 
control of occupational diseases, 
whether compensated or not, has im- 
proved the standard of industrial 
health on a national basis during these 
last few years. 

It has been estimated that lost time 
in industry from general illness, not 
attributable to employment, is 15 
times as great as the loss caused by 
industrial accidents and diseases.* 
Dr. Sappington, in addressing the 
American Conference on Industrial 
Health in 1940 said that the average 
employee lost 7 days per year due 
to sickness, for an aggregate wage 
loss of .$1,120,000,000. When dis- 
bursements for medical and nursing 
care and hospital bills, plus the cost 
of losses due to labor turnover, idle 
machines, and other items are added, 
our total economic loss due to ill 
health aggregates $10,000,000,000 per 
year. 

It takes very little imagination to 
see that only a small improvement 
in industrial health standards due to 
control of occupational diseases would 
more than offset the increased cost to 
industry of compensation premiums 
due to the addition of full coverage 
eccupational disease provisions to 
present compensation laws. 

The basis for the present opposi- 
tion to extending the laws to include 
compensation for diseases is the fear 
that through loose administration, 
these laws will be interpreted to offer 
complete social insurance against all 


*Dr. Paul A. Neal, page 622, volume 9, num- 
ber 12, INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE. 





sickness and old-age infirmities at in- 
dustry’s expense. Able administra- 
tors recognize this trend. In discus- 
sing this danger, Chief Justice of On- 
tario, Sir William Meredith, said, 
“Everything depends on the constitu- 
tion of the Board; if it is a bad 
Board, the whole thing will be a fail- 
ure.” Mr. H. A. Nelson, director of 
compensation of the Wisconsin Com- 
mission, recognizing this same danger 
said, “Administrators must, first of 
all, be capable and then must study 
and inform themselves fully upon the 
subject before them if they are to be 
competent for their task. They must 
combine at least a fair knowledge of 
the elements of law, insurance, med- 
icine, and of specific compensation 
provisions.” 

It is a serious indictment of the ad- 
ministration of compensation laws 
that their extension should be re- 
tarded through the ill-considered de- 
cisions of the very individuals who 
should be most interested in broader 
coverage. Even increased benefits 
for accidental injuries are being de- 
nied by legislatures because of the 
mounting costs. These costs are due 
in a great measure, not to such liber- 
ality as was contemplated in these 
laws, but due to the trend in admin- 
istration of granting awards for dis- 
abilities not even remotely associated 
with trauma. Such procedure ad- 
versely affects those claimants with 
legitimate compensable injuries. 

Too many physicians lend them- 
selves to similar trends by trying to 
establish a relationship betweerr em- 
ployment and the common, every-day 
diseases of life and the degenerative 
manifestations of old age, never real- 
izing that an unjust award, while fa- 
vorable to a single claimant, adversely 
affects the more liberal treatment of 
the many. 


Organized labor also handicaps the 
extension of occupational disease leg- 
islation through its opposition to those 
control measures which are absolutely 
essential in keeping health standards 
on a high level. It is an accepted 
fact today that, with few exceptions, 
no man should be denied employment 
because of handicaps or infirmities. 
However, such individuals must be 
properly placed after a thorough ap- 
praisal of their disabilities. With 
preplacement and follow-up physical 
examinations under a plan such as 
that recently drafted by the Council 
on Industrial Health of the American 
Medical Association where the rights 
of labor are recognized and protected, 
accidents will be prevented and occu- 
pational diseases controlled. 
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Liability Insurance and the Federal Employers 


Liability Act 


HOSE engaged in the writing 

of employers liability insurance, 

as well as those affected by that 
type of coverage, will be interested in 
the following opinion published May 
22, 1945 by Hon. Hugh S. Jenkins, 
Attorney General of the State of 
Ohio. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
STATE OF OHIO 
Columbus, Ohio 

May 22, 1945 

Honorable Walter Dressel 

Superintendent of Insurance 

State House Annex 

Columbus 15, Ohio 


My dear Superintendent : 


You have requested my informal 
opinion as to the following question: 

“Would it be in violation of Section 
1465-101 of the General Code of Ohio 
for a properly authorized insurance com- 
pany to issue to an Ohio employer, who 
is engaged in the operation of dock ter- 
minal facilities handling railroad cars 
and freight for interstate shipments, a 
policy protecting such employer against 
liability to an injured employee who 
would seek redress under the Federal 
Employers Liability Act on the grounds 
that the employer is a common carrier 


3” 


by railroad? 


The Federal Act, insofar as mate- 
tial, provides that “every common 
carrier by railroad while engaging in 
commerce between any of the several 
States and Territories * * * shall be 
liable in damages to any person suf- 
fering injury while he is employed by 
such carrier in such commerce * * * 
for such injury or death resulting in 
whole or in part from the negligence 
of any of the officers, agents and em- 
ployees of such carrier * * *.” 35 
U. S. Stat., 65 c. 149, Sec. 1; 45 U.S. 
C.A. Sec. 51. 

Section 1465-101, General Code, in 
its relation to insurance companies 
authorized to write employers’ liabil- 
ity insurance and which are licensed 
to do business in this State, was con- 
sidered by my immediate predecessor 
in Opinions of the Attorney General 
1939, Volume 1, pages 857,860, and 
he reached the conclusion that such a 
company might lawfully issue insur- 
ance policies insuring employers 
against liability for damages to em- 
ployees arising out of occupational 
diseases which are not compensable 
under the Ohio Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and which are caused by 
the negligence of such employer and 


that the cited statute did not make 
such policies of insurance void. 

The cases cited by you as holding 
amenable to the Federal Act employ- 
ers situated similarly to the employer 
in question have been examined. A 
headnote in the case of Fort St. 
Union Depot Company v. Hillen 
(CCA Michigan 1941) 119 F. (2d) 
507, (in which the opinion was writ- 
ten by Judge Florence Allen, one 
judge dissenting) reads: 

“A terminal company engaged in fur- 
nishing terminal facilities and services 
* * * is a common carrier within the 
Federal Employee’s Liability Act.” 
And the twelfth headnote in this same 
case states that “services performed 
by a union depot company at the ter- 
minal warehouse yards were railroad 
transportation services * * * per- 
formed for the public” and that “in 
rendering such service the company 
became a common carrier within the 
Federal Employee’s Liability Act.” 

In the case of Union Stock Yards 
v. United States (U. S. Supreme 
Court 1939) 308 U. S. 213, no issue 
of compensation was involved. It 
was held that the Union Stock Yard 
& Transit Company of Chicago, 
which loads and unloads livestock us- 
ing platforms and chutes which it 
owns, and which are the necessary 
and only means of loading and un- 
loading at its yard, is engaged in pro- 
viding “terminal facilities’ in the 
performance of “transportation serv- 
ices” and is a “common carrier * * * 
by railroad” within the meaning of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

A question under the Hours of 
Service Act was involved in United 
States v. Brooklyn East District Ter- 
minal (1918) 249 U. S. 296. A nav- 
igation company, owner of a terminal 
consisting of docks, floats, bridges, 
warehouses, etc., with delivery and 
other tracks, was engaged in the re- 
ception and delivery of freight in car- 
load lots and less, and in transporting 
freight on floats between the terminal 
and railroad termini in cars furnished 
by railroads. It owned no cars and 
moved none save those mentioned, 
paid nothing for their use, and did not 
hold itself out as a common carrier 
or file tariffs with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Nevertheless, it 
was held a common carrier within the 
meaning of the Hours of Service Act. 

In McCabe v. Boston Terminal 
Company, 22 N. E. (2d) 33 (1939), 


an employee was injured while load- 
ing mail upon a train scheduled to run 
only within the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. It was held that ter- 
minal companies not owning rolling 
stock but engaged in activities such 
as maintaining a passenger station 
and providing adequate terminal fa- 
cilities for railroads and controlling 
movement of trains while on the 
property of such companies and han- 
dling mail, are “common carriers by 
railroad” under the Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act and under the 
Hours of Service Act. 

Other definitions of common car- 
rier by railroad listed under “Words 
and Phrases” are to the same effect. 


In connection with maritime em- 
ployees of Ohio and other employers, 
injured in the course of employment 
in Ohio, the coverage of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law of Ohio has 
been consistently denied. State ex rel 
Cleveland Engineering Construction 
Company v. Duffy, 113 O. S. 579; 
American Ship Building Company v. ° 
Aros, 128 O. S. 258; Tyler v. Indus- 
trial Commission, 25 O. App. 444; 
Faulhaber v. Industrial Commission, 
No. 553, Court of Appeals of Erie 
County, decided April 29, 1940. 

The provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law of Ohio do not 
extend to an employee injured while 
engaged in interstate commerce. 
Hence, if an injured employee of an 
Ohio employer engaged as a common 
carrier by railroad should seek re- 
dress under the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, the Ohio law would 
have no applicability. Viewed from 
any legal angle, an employee’s claim 
for injury in such a case would be 
exclusively within the Federal juris- 
diction and he would not be able to 
prosecute a compensable claim under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law of 
Ohio. It is not seen, therefore, un- 
der the facts and circumstances as 
you set them forth in your communi- 
cation how the issuance of a policy 
protecting the described Ohio employ- 
er against the claims of an injured 
employee attempting to recover by 
reason of the Federal Employers’ Li- 
ability Act would be in violation of 
Section 1465-101 of the General Code 
of Ohio. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) HUGH S. JENKINS 


Attorney General 
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State of Washington Plans Thorough Job 


of Insurance Code Revision 


By WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, STATE OF WASHINGTON 
T is up to the States! 
Proper regulation of the insur- 
ance business is the responsibil- 
ity of the forty-eight states in their 
respective sovereign capacities. So 
it has always been. The holding of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the celebrated SEUA case has only 
emphasized the fact that state respon- 
sibility must continue. If the states 
take the task to heart and perform it 
with equity and effectiveness, there 
is every reason to believe that their 
right to do so will not be diminished 
by act of Congress. 

Assurance comes from high 
sources. President Roosevelt, in his 
message accompanying his approval 
of the McCarran Bill (S.340) grant- 
ing a moratorium as to the application 
of Federal anti-trust laws to the in- 
surance business, stated: “The pur- 
pose of this moratorium period is to 
permit the states to make necessary 
readjustments in their laws with re- 
spect to insurance ... Congress... 
was willing to permit actual regula- 
tion of rates by affirmative action of 
the states .. . The bill . . . preserves 
the right of the states to regulate in 
a manner consonant with .the Su- 
preme Court’s interpretation of the 
anti-trust laws”. 

The Chief Executive has spoken. 

Senator Pat McCarran declares: 
“When I introduced $.340... I did 
not abandon my original view that 
the Federal Government should not, 
under the guise of ‘Commerce’ invade 
a field in which the States are com- 
petent to act. I hope the states will 
take to heart the declaration in Sec- 
tion 1 of my bill, that it is in the pub- 
lic interest for the states to regulate 
the business of insurance”. 

Congress has spoken. 

U. S. Attorney General Francis 
3iddle, in a recent letter to California 
insurance men, stated: “It is... for 
each state to determine the extent to 
which the business of insurance with- 
in its jurisdiction shall remain un- 
regulated by State law”. 

The Department of Justice has 
spoken. 

It is my belief that if intelligent 
use is made of the opportunities for 
re-examination initiated by the 
SEVA decision, the net result will 
be an historical forward step for the 
insurance industry. I am impressed 
by the fair-minded attitude of Con- 
gress and of the men who have been 


speaking for the Federal Government. 
I have been especially pleased by the 
common-sense reflected in recent 
statements by U, S. Senator O’Ma- 
honey, who, speaking before a meet- 
ing of the Insurance Society of Mas- 
sachusetts on May Ist, cautioned the 
states against headlong revision of in- 
surance codes, and emphasized that 
through proper supervision, insurance 
need never be subject to government- 
al control. 

The State of Washington, for one, 
intends that there shall be no need or 
excuse for Federal concern as to in- 
surance in that state. 

Fundamental to proper discharge 
of the state’s responsibility is an ade- 
quate insurance code. 


Tax Equalization 


Only two bills were sponsored by 
the Washington Insurance Depart- 
ment at the recent session of our leg- 
islature. The first biil equalized the 
premium tax rate as between domes- 
tic and foreign insurers at.a flat two 
per cent. The second bill directed 
the Insurance Commissioner to pre- 
pare a full revision of the state insur- 
ance code for submission to the reg- 
ular 1947 session of the legislature. 
Both bills received substantially unan- 
imous support of the legislature, both 
have been signed by Governor Mon 
C. Wallgren. 

Although the code revision law 
does not become effective until June 
Oth, much groundwork for the task 
has already been laid. We intend to 
use all time available and to spare no 
effort required to present to the next 
regular session of our legislature a 
compact and modern ¢ode. 

Here is what we have to start with, 
some of the problems to be given con- 
sideration, and how we intend to pro- 
ceed in the code revision project: 


Present Code Dated 1911 


Washington’s present insurance law 
dates back to 1911 when a code ade- 
quate to the needs of the times was 
adopted. It has continued since to 
provide a sound basis for regulation. 
But through the years various amend- 
ments have been made and new sec- 
tions added as the business of insur- 
ance developed and as experience in 
supervision required. The process 
has resulted in some overlapping, 
some inconsistencies, as between code 
provisions. Through the operation of 
time some provisions have become ob- 
solete, and piecemeal revision has not 
been a practical means of keeping the 





code abreast of developments in: the 
business. The code will be much im- 
proved by clarification of its present 
provisions, and by a more useful ar- 
rangement of its subject matter. 


Rating and Bureaus 

Of subjects to be developed further 
in the code, that dealing with rate reg- 
ulation in the fire and casualty fields 
stands in the forefront of trade in- 
terest. Washington has exercised 
rate supervision in these fields for al- 
most 25 years. Rating bureaus set 
up on a non-profit basis by statute, 
and obligated to give service to all 
companies applying for it, have been 
in successful operation for some time. 
Washington also has its own “Little 
Sherman Act” which outlaws coercive 
combinations in restraint of fair com- 
petition such as formed the basis of 
the Government’s action in the SEUA 
case. Yet there appears to be need 
for further refinement of supervision 
of rates and rating bureaus. There 
is also required a more definite ex- 
tension of rate supervision into the 
casualty field, and this we will take 
care of in the revision. 


To Extend Single Policy Coverage 

The discussions now being held in 
the general insurance field relating to 
multiple-line writings have been of 
great interest to me. Our present 
code divides insurance into fifteen 
classes, and limits the classes and 
combinations that may be written in 
any one company. Where adequate 
resources are shown in an insurer, 
these restrictions would appear to im- 
pose a needless burden upon the com- 
panies, result in duplication of effort, 
and a less efficient service to the pub- 
lic. I feel that the time is here for 
some common-sense provisions in fa- 
vor of single policy comprehensive 
coverages, and our new code will im- 
plement this point of view. 


Inland Marine to Receive 
Attention 

The so-called “Inland Marine” cov- 
erages have had notable development 
during the last ten years. They have 
come out of the marine field and have 
shared the freedom of movement 
which has been, and must continue to 
be characteristic of true marine insur- 
ance. Inland marine has pioneered 
many insurance services of value to 
the public and now of proven feasi- 
bility. But the same flexibility and 
freedom of movement essential to its 
exploration of new areas for service 
has inevitably brought it into conflict 
with already established insuring jur- 
isdictions. Though the problem is 
admittedly complex, it is my hope that 
we can provide a workable plan in 
the new code to reduce these conflicts. 


(Continued on page 22) 











WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


1911—Washington, Kansas, Nev- 
ada, New Jersey, California, New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Massachusetts. 

1912—Michigan, Rhode Island and 
Arizona. 

1913—West Virginia, Texas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Connecticut 
and Oregon. 

1914—New York, Maryland and 
Louisiana. Kentucky enacted a law 
which was held unconstitutional. 

1915—Wyoming, Montana, Indi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Maine, Vermont, 
Colorado and Pennsylvania, also Ha- 
waii and Alaska. 

1916—Kentucky, also Puerto Rico. 

1917—South Dakota, New Mexico, 
Utah, Idaho, and Delaware. 

1918—Virginia. 

1919—North Dakota, 
and Alabama. 

1920—Georgia. 

1925—Missouri. Acts of 1919 and 
1921 were defeated on referendum. 
A third was proposed by initiative 
petition but defeated. The 1925 Act 
was adopted by referendum. 

1927 — The Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Act. 

1928—Above Act extended to Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Philippine Islands. 

1929—North Carolina. 

1935—Florida and South Carolina. 

1939—Arkansas. 


In Canada they were enacted as 
follows: 1902, British Columbia; 
1903, New Brunswick; 1908, Alber- 
ta; 1909, Quebec; 1910, Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia; 1911, Saskatche- 
wan ; and, 1914, Ontario. 

The early compensation adminis- 
trators realized their responsibilities 
and that they were pioneering in 
American administrative law. 

Inasmuch as the early State laws 
were modeled after the English, the 
administrators used the decisions of 
the British House of Lords and Can- 
ada. However, these had to be mod- 
ified to the American way of legal 
thinking. , 

The challenge was met in 1913 
when the Hon. John E. Kinnane, 
Chairman of the Michigan Board, 
called a three-day conference of ad- 
ministrators to meet in Lansing, 
Michigan. The meeting was held in 
September with Hon. A. J. Pillsbury, 
Chairman of California Commission ; 
Hon. Fred M. Wilcox, Wisconsin 
Commission; Hon. Dudley M. Hol- 
man, Massachusetts Industrial Acci- 
dent Board ; and Hon. Floyd L. Dag- 
gett, Chairman of Washington Board, 
present. Mr. Holman was elected 


Tennessee 
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Chairman and presided at all sessions. 
Before the close of the session, it was 
agreed to form a permanent organiza- 
tion to meet annually. Thus the Na- 
tional Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions was 
organized. Hon. John E. Kinnane 
was elected President. However, 
Mr. Holman, being the presiding offi- 
cer, was first elected President, but 
resigned in favor of Mr. Kinnane in 
deference to Mr. Kinnane having 
conceived the idea. 

The following year, several Cana- 
dian Provinces were accepted as mem- 
bers and the name was changed to 
the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions. 

In succession, Floyd L. Daggett, 
Dudley M. Holman, and Fred M. 
Wilcox served as President of the 
Association. Mr. Holman is the only 
survivor and is now President of the 
United States Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The minutes of the first and second 
meetings are not available to the 
writer, but the third are and they in- 
dicate that the administrators and in- 
surance executives appearing on the 
program and in discussion had a com- 
prehensive realization of the problems 
then present and of the future. Some 
of the subjects discussed were: Con- 
flicts between Federal and State jur- 
isdiction in commerce cases; merit 
rating; insurance cost; uniform sta- 
tistics for accident prevention; phy- 
sicians’ fees; management of diffi- 
cult fractures; corrective operations ; 
treatment of permanent partial cases ; 
promoting safety; State insurance; 
neurasthenia and other medical prob- 
lems; restoring injured employee to 
work; and the relation of workmen’s 
compensation to old age, health and 
unemployment insurance. All of 
these and related subjects were punc- 
tuated with plenty of discussion. 

Compensation laws provide prompt 
payments, and they are very prompt 
compared with common law cases. 
But in most cases, they are entirely 
too slow in first payment when we 
consider that the old-time credit gro- 
cery is out of business and it is now 
cash and carry. 

Some insurance companies and a 
few State Commissions keep records 
of first payments. Some Commissions 
make sample studies, but it is only 
when an intensive campaign is put on, 
enlisting the cooperation of the Com- 
mission, the carriers, the employers 
and the employees, that results are 
obtained. 

The Wisconsin Commission is to 
be commended for doing the most 
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outstanding job in the United States 
in the field of prompt first payments. 
Wisconsin, with a 3-day waiting pe- 
riod, reports 79.2% of all compens- 
able claims (9,108 cases) were paid 
within 15 days during the first six 
months of 1944. During the last 6 
months of 1940 it reached the high 
mark of 84.9% paid within 15 days. 
This compares with 61.9% for De- 
cember through February, 1937-38, 
during which time 36.7% of the cases 
were reported within 7 days by the 
employer. The employer reported 
58.6% of the cases within 7 days dur- 
ing the last 6 months of 1940. Wis- 
consin has the direct payment plan 
with the injured employee mailing a 
card as to date of first payment. 

New York for many years has kept 
a coded record of first payments, but 
recently started publicizing the names 
of the carriers and their records. The 
report for the first 6 months of 1944 
shows 56.6% of the uncontroverted 
cases paid within 18 days after dis- 
ability. Broken down it shows the 
mutual companies paid 54%, the 
stocks 57.6%, the state insurance 
fund 55.3% and the self-insurers 
61.8% within 18 days. The record 
was substantially the same during 
1943. New York uses the direct pay- 
ment plan. 


Idaho has been keeping a record 
for many years. Pennsylvania keeps 
a record by groups. Arkansas has a 
“lag” record. West Virginia began 
a study January Ist, 1944. Recently 
Virginia and North Carolina have 
started. 

North Carolina started keeping its 
record July Ist, 1944, and changed 
its requirements the Ist of September 
to accepting only the date shown on 
the agreement over the signature of 
the injured as to the date of actual 
payment and not date shown on the 
voucher. With a seven-day waiting 
period 63.5% of all compensable 
claims were paid within 21 days and 
41% within 14.days during April, 
1945, as compared with 28.3% with- 
in 21 days and 11% within 14 days 
during September, 1944. The 1945 
North Carolina Legislature changed 
the law requiring the employer to re- 
port all disability injuries within 5 
days instead of 10, which is expected 
to materially improve the record. 

All State Commissions and carriers 
should not only keep records but 
carry on vigorous campaigns for 
prompt first payments. 

No employer can remain in busi- 
ness long and fail to meet his payroll 
regularly. Why should the unfortu- 
nately injured worker be required to 
go without his compensation for 

(Continued on page 23) 
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INSURANCE BUYING 
DURING WAR TIME 


(Continued from page 6) 

in his business. The various insur- 
ance selling organizations are capable 
and should be able to handle them- 
selves in rough-and-tumble competi- 
tion among insurers and their sales 
forces with little outside coaching. 
Sut the big question—that of keep- 
ing the public sold on buying insur- 
ance at all—has not, it appears to the 
writer, received much attention from 
anybody. 

With all its wartime problems, the 
insurance business, particularly, but 
not exclusively, the automobile insur- 
ance business, has been handed a 
golden opportunity. It has secured 
several million new customers, some 
of whom were never insured before, 
others insured only involuntarily at 
the orders of finance companies. Any 
sales manager of any organization 
would welcome the opportunity of 
trying to keep these customers sold 
and would have a justifiable com- 
plaint against the rest of his organ- 
ization if it let him down on products, 
service and the like. The thoughts 
presented here are a long way from 
the last word, but it does seem almost 
a demand that the insurance business 
should, despite its wartime problems, 
give every thought possible to hang- 
ing on to these new buyers and to 
keeping them pleased through careful 
attention to policies which will appeal, 
service which will please and selling 
methods which will raise insurance in 
the list of the public’s relative wants. 
Let us not pretend that every new 
customer can be kept, but let us hope 
that the business will act so that a 
substantial portion will stay with it. 


GOVERNMENTAL 
REGULATION 


(Continued from page 16) 
strated, there is a proper basis for 
discrimination. 

This does not mean that unreason- 
able efforts should be made to do ex- 
act justice by every policyholder. 
There is always a point beyond which 
discrimination is impractical. The 
complication and difficulty of precise 
measurement may lead to expense 
which more than outweighs the value 
of the results. Simplicity also has 
its virtues. 

The newest field of regulation is 
competence. The states have ad- 
vanced from the time when licensing 
of agents and brokers was merely a 
means of collecting fees. The fact 
that many applicants for licenses fail 
to pass the relatively simple examina- 
tions now set shows to what an ex- 
tent unworthy applicants were accept- 
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able in the past. Public and inde- 
pendent adjusters and insurance coun- 
sellors are also being required to 
show some evidence of competence. 
This movement may be expected to 
grow—and it is particularly desirable, 
since regulation at this point affects 
insurance where it touches the policy- 
holder most intimately. 

In the field of contracts there is a 
tendency for regulation to add to its 
negative function of preventing un- 
fairness the positive one of seeing 
that the policyholder gets advantages 
that he should have. If this tendency 
continues, and carriers are encour- 
aged to experiment in the broadening 
of coverage and the liberalization of 
conditions, insurance will be able 
more completely and economically to 
fulfill its funetions. 

The key to sound and liberal reg- 
ulation of insurance is to take the 
point of view of the policyholder, 
which means in turn to keep in mind 
the situation when losses occur. And 
this should be the aim alike of leg- 
islator, administrator, and manage- 
ment. All are servants of the insured 
and in acting as such will in the long 
run achieve the greatest measure of 
welfare for themselves. 


WASHINGTON STATE 
CODE REVISION 


(Continued from page 20) 


The “Guertin” Law Studied 

The so-called “Guertin” law setting 
up new life mortality tables and pro- 
viding new bases for the computation 
of life reserves and values is being 
studied by my actuary. It is too early 
to say what possibility exists for its 
becoming a part of the new code. 





Aviation Section 

Aviation coverages are developing 
rapidly, and out of experience will 
come a better outline of the charac- 
teristics and needs of this insuring 
field. We will give it close study dur- 
ing the revision period, and if its re- 
quirements cannot be properly fitted 
into the older categories, we are pre- 
pared to make such exceptions or 
special provisions as may be required 
for aviation insurance. 


Accident and Health Requires 
Attention 

Accident and health insurance has 
enjoyed spectacular advances in com- 
pany with peak war-time payrolls. 
Two facts coincide to produce a situ- 
ation in this field of insurance which 
demands attention. The first fact is 


that the average purchaser of an ac- 
cident or accident and health policy 
is an ordinary citizen without special 
skill in buying insurance or in un- 
tangling contract phraseology. 


The 





second fact is that, in contrast with 
the standardized life, fire or auto pol- 
icy which the general public buys, ac- 
cident and health policies are in gfeat- 
est variety as to protection given, 
terms defined, exceptions and limita- 
tions made. The result is that in all 
too many cases misunderstandings de- 
velop. These misunderstandings are 
not good for the accident and health 
business. They are not good for the 
insurance business as a whole. 

In our studies during the revision 
of the code we intend to see whether 
we can work out some method by 
which the public can be assured of 
sound, basic income protection when 
it buys an accident and health pol- 
icy, and the companies will be as- 
sured of a premium adequate to pay 
just claims and give good service on 
a broad underwriting basis. 

We must not overlook the demands 
that have been made at recent ses- 
sions of state legislatures, of which 
Washington’s was one — to put the 
State in the accident and health busi- 
ness by an extension of social secur- 
ity unemployment insurance to pay 
substantial cash benefits for disability 
resulting from accidental injuries or 
sickness. These demands will be re- 
newed and will be fulfilled, unless the 
accident and health business can place 
itself in position to render, and does 
actually render, a broad service to the 
public. I feel that state insurance 
supervision backed by proper laws, 
can be of help to the companies and to 
the public in this respect. 


There are many other matters of 
equal or lesser interest which we will 
consider during the work of revising 
our insurance code. Space does not 
permit further enumeration. 


Hearings to Be Held 

When our analyses are completed, 
when we have fully considered and 
explored the proposals that have been 
advanced, the work of preparing a 
preliminary draft of the new code will 
be undertaken. When that prelim- 
inary draft is completed, it is my plan 
to call public hearings of representa- 
tives of the sections of the business 
to give consideration to those portions 
of the new code affecting their respec- 
tive fields. This process will be con- 
tinued until I am satisfied that I have 
a good code, one that will be practical 
in operation, one which will give full 
protection to the public and command 
the support of the bulk of the insur- 
ance business. Then, and not before, 
the new code will be ready for the 
legislature. 


I do not want a big code. 
intend to have a good one. 


But I 











PUBLIC LAW 15 


(Continued from page 3) 


complacent expectation that somehow 
things would now work out all right 
before January 1, 1948. As a matter 
of fact, efforts of some of the states 
to do something were opposed by sub- 
stantial insurance groups who coun- 
seled delay, alleging that any action 
now would necessarily be hasty ac- 
tion based on an unsound foundation 
due to lack of experience. The “do- 
nothing-now”’ attitude was most evi- 
dent in the fire field. This is difficult 
to understand in view of the wide ex- 
perience the fire business has had un- 
der rate regulatory laws in some 
thirty states, some going back twenty 
years or more. Can it be that those 
in Congress who suspected that some 
insurance elements favored a long 
moratorium period, for reasons hav- 
ing nothing to do with the needs of 
the situation, were correct? Suspi- 
cion existed that the request for a 
three-year moratorium was tied in 
with a hope that complete exemption 
from the anti-trust laws might ulti- 
mately be attainable through changes 
in the complexion of Congress and 
in the ranks of the Insurance Com- 
missioners by the passage of time. 
Coming events w ill demonstrate 
whether or not the suspicion is jus- 
tified. 

It is a fact, however, that all of 
the questions and problems resulting 
from the Supreme Court, decision 
were evident to those in the business 
long before the decision was handed 
down. Failure to come up with some- 
thing worthwhile before this time 
proves that the business is not as 
foresighted as it is sometimes given 
credit for being. A business which is 
supposed to be expert in advising and 
aiding policyholders in _ protecting 
themselves against the fortuitous cir- 
cumstances of the future seems less 
expert in this direction when its own 
interests are at stake. A business 
which rests fundamentally on the co- 
operative principle as far as policy- 
holder relationships are concerned has 
thus far failed to show much ability 
to practice cooperation itself. 

It is to be hoped that the recent 
indication that the various groups 
were ready to work together in meet- 
ing the situation which confronts 
them by reason of the application of 
the Clayton, Robinson-Patman and 
Federal Trade Commission Acts to 
the business of insurance, will de- 
velop that mutual confidence in each 
other which is so very necessary if 
the more controversial problems are 
to be properly solved before the ex- 
piration of the moratorium period. 
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WHOLE HOG OR NONE 


(Continued from page 10) 


each locker, and this involves several 
hundred customers. The operator 
does not keep a record of the locker 
contents, but merely allows access to 
an individual locker in much the same 
way that a bank allows access to its 
safety deposit vaults. The adjuster 
frequently will find his task compli- 
cated by the fact that customers are 
making claims under the 10% exten- 
sion of their dwelling household 
goods insurance policies. 

Amount of insurance per locker is 
commonly limited to $50. However, 
contents of cutting and chilling rooms 
may also be covered by the policy up 
to a total of 10% of the policy 
amount. 

There is frequently what amounts 
to a 100% coinsurance clause, which 
provides that the company will be li- 
able for no greater proportion of any 
loss than the number of lockers used 
as a basis for premium bears to the 
actual number of lockers at the time 
of the loss. In case there is under- 
insurance, this clause must be applied 
against each claim. 

The cold storage locker policy is a 
bailee policy and does not cover the 
property of the locker operator on his 
own premises. Neither does it cover 
loss due to theft or other acts of in- 
fidelity on the part of the insured or 
his employees. 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 


(Continued from page 21) 

weeks because of an unexpected ac- 
cident? And after all compensation 
at its best is only part of his salary. 

To avoid extensive costs in certain 
cases more and more employers re- 
quire pre-employment and some rou- 
tine physical examinations. Many 
are without a system of job assign- 
ment for physically handicapped. 
Why shouldn’t the cost of aggrava- 
tion of a pre-existing condition be 
paid from a pool or common fund on 
the principle of second injury funds, 
and not charged against the individu- 
al employer’s experience? Thus not 
handicapping the handicapped when 
he seeks employment. All have to 
live, and if not through employment 
in industry, it is through government- 
al aid. The second injury fund only 
provides for a limited number of 
cases. Many and varied will be the 
handicaps and pre-existing conditions 
coming out of the present war. 

Twenty-eight states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii and the United 
States Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
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Workers’ Act have second injury 
funds. 

There is the problem of promptly 
returning the injured employee to em- 
ployment after all reasonable medical 
care has been rendered and yet the 
injured fears he cannot meet the pro- 
duction requirements of the job be- 
cause of a residual disability which 
needs occupational therapy to tone 
the muscles and restore mental confi- 
dence. Rehabilitation as we have 
known it in the past is not sufficient. 
A few compensation insurance carri- 
crs, states and independent organiza- 
tions are trying to solve this problem, 
but greater impetus must be provided. 
It has been said that certain forms of 
neuroses are the’ by-product of in- 
surance. In the future more occu- 
pational therapy will have to be pro- 
vided through curative workshops or 
rehabilitation clinics to help adjust 
the injured worker to the assembly 
line. 

Then there is the selection of the 
treating physician. The early laws 
gave to the employer the right of se- 
lection, which meant the carrier. This 
privilege has been abused and in some 
States the pendulum has swung to the 
other extreme. Either extreme is not 
fair to the other party in many cases. 
It is better for the employer and car- 
rier to take a more reasonable and 
moderate view as to the selection of 
the treating physician than to lose all 
control. Why not voluntarily give 
the injured a choice, and not object 
if he makes his own selection if the 
treatment is adequate? 

Proper rating of permanent disa- 
bility is a problem. The medical pro- 
fession itself should give more study 
to methods of estimating partial dis- 
ability. This could be furthered 
through rating clinics. The admin- 
istrative bodies should lend much aid 
to such a constructive program. Some 
doctors profess no knowledge as to 
how a permanent partial disability 
should be rated, while others demon- 
strate their lack of knowledge by 
either an extremely liberal or con- 
servative estimate. Either extreme is 
unfair to one of the parties. It 
should be estimated as nearly scien- 
tifically as practical without regard to 
sympathy or prejudice. 

Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance carriers have done much in the 
field of industrial safety but in my 
opinion they have made only a deep 
scratch in this great field. 

Since the Federal Social Security 
program provides benefits for wid- 
dows, orphans and _ the _ aged, 
shouldn’t the compensation laws place 
greater emphasis on benefits for tem- 
porary total and permanent disability 
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cases? Should not there be a corre- 
lating of benefits and transfer of cer- 
tain types of permanent disability 
cases upon reaching the eligible age to 
Social Security benefits? Would such 
a program tend to lessen discrimina- 
tion against employing the aging 
worker ? 


The injured industrial worker of 
the future will be better educated. 
His schooling will be supplemented 
by knowledge gained through union 
affiliation, radio and other sources. 
He will know more about his rights. 
There will be fewer foreign born who 
can speak little or no English. 

Yes, the Compensation Laws and 
their administration must _ keep 
abreast of the changing times. 





GERMANY'S 
REINSURANCE CARTEL 


(Continued from page 7) 


About 25 stock reinsurance com- 
panies most of them founded in the 
last 25 years—are now doing busi- 
ness in the United States; this num- 
ber includes foreign or foreign-con- 
trolled companies. Part of those com- 
panies reinsure in all branches, while 
others specialize in property, casualty 
or life insurance. 





During the last three decades, 
many governments have been eager 
to establish reinsurance institutions 
which would tend to force the private 
companies to cede to them a greater 
or smaller amount of business. The 
oldest government reinsurance insti- 
tution existed in Czarist Russia in 
1895; it was started in order to re- 
introduce the gold currency. In i929 
the state-owned National Reinsurance 
Stock Company was founded in Tur- 
key. The Chilean government founded 
a reinsurance stock company in 1931. 
Reinsurance managed by the state 
was established during the last dec- 
ade in the Irish Free State, in Greece, 
and in Brazil, where contacts with 
the German reinsurance cartel were 
effected either directly or indirectly 
by means of retrocession. In this 
manner the beginners abroad could 
benefit from secret or official advice 
from the highly versatile and experi- 
enced German experts. 


HAOTIC financial conditions in 

Europe after World War | 
made it necessary for many direct in- 
surance companies to seek financial 
help. Here again, German reinsur- 
ance found an opportunity to be a 
“helpful assistant.” Its financial in- 


fluence in direct insurance companies 
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all over the world made it easy for 
the German reinsurance cartel to 
force companies in other countries to 
reinsure with the German companies 
and at higher amounts than were 
necessary. The Munich company 
forced her “daughter and grand- 
daughter companies” to give it rich 
pickings permanently, that is, to rein- 
sure and/or retrocede in the Munich 
and the numerous other affiliated 
companies. In several countries which 
had legislation excluding foreign 
companies, it was not too difficult or 
too expensive to find figureheads or 
other means of carrying on an illegal 
business. Another method of ac- 
quiring influence in foreign compan- 
ies—this was also tried in the United 
States—was to make a German na- 
tional a member of the board of di- 
rectors or even a company official. 


It is erroneous to assume that the 
interrelations of reinsurance and ret- 
rocession in European countries have 
been destroyed by the present World 


War. Many facts prove the con- 
trary. In spite of the agitation and 


anti-alien legislation, more German- 
influenced international reinsurance 
and retrocession has continued in op- 
eration than most people imagine pos- 
sible. 


In 1939, a strange new kind of re- 
insurance was developed in Europe— 
so-called shadow treaties. Compan- 
ies which feared that their countries 
would become belligerent arranged 
with companies in countries presum- 
ably more permanently neutral auto- 
matically to take over reinsurance 
treaties which would become inopera- 
tive as a consequence of the war. 
Such manipulations resulted in the 
founding of a dozen new reinsurance 
companies in Spain after 1939; oth- 
ers made their appearance in Portu- 
gal, Greece, Yugoslavia, Argentina. 

Another recent development was 
the setting up of a European cartel 
under nazi management and control 
to deal with business in France, Italy, 
and other occupied territories without 
excluding companies in neutral coun- 
tries. “Although primarily intended 
to handle large risks,” says an Eng- 
lish magazine, “this cartel bears all 
the signs of an attempt to set up a 
nazi reinsurance monopoly in_ the 
countries concerned.” 


It goes without saying that under 
such circumstances, misuse of rein- 
surance for criminal purposes is rela- 
tively simple. In wartime it provides 
a nearly perfect loop-hole through 
which valuable war secrets may be- 
come available to the enemy. The 
procedure is simple. The direct in- 
surer, when he takes over a risk, is 





always provided with the details of 
that risk; for example, floor plans 
of the building insured, or the cargo, 
sailing date, and destination of a ship 
insured. When the direct insurer re- 
insures the risk, the same details are 
available to the reinsurance and retro- 
cession companies. This information 
can easily reach the enemy. 


The Department of Justice, the 
FBI, and the Alien Property Custod- 
ian have taken belated action to stop 
the activities of some German and 
Japanese reinsurance companies in 
the U. S. But the vital question re- 
mains whether we are even now suf- 
ficiently informed, willing, and able 
to destroy all the manifold subversive 
relations in existence between Ger- 
man reinsurance and any insurance 
companies in the U. S. and the Allied 
countries. It is perhaps even more 
doubtful whether AMG in the lib- 
erated countries of Europe and the 
Far East will be prepared to eliminate 
expeditiously the pernicious and in- 
tricate influence of the bondage of 
cartelization. 


News from Argentina, which tra- 
ditionally is one of the most impor- 
tant outposts of German reinsurance, 
proves that one cannot be too confi- 
dent as far as Italy is concerned. 
Through two Trieste companies, Italy 
was almost completely dominated by 
the Munich Pool. Is the United 
States to follow in Italy’s footsteps? 
Do we have any guarantee that in the 
peace to come many millions of dol- 
lars worth of insurance premiums 
paid by Americans will not again go, 
mostly without the knowledge or in- 
tention of the investors, via retroces- 
sion into the world’s head office of re- 
insurance located near Hitler’s Brown 
House in Munich, as they did after 


World War I? 


It would be shortsighted to believe 
that the interests of the American 
people can be safeguarded satisfactor- 
ily by only such a negative measure 
as the eradication of the German re- 
insurance cartel as a weapon of eco- 
nomic warfare. There is urgént need 
for positive action through the or- 
ganization in the United States of a 
strong international reinsurance mar- 
ket which would be willing and able 
to take over the enormous quantities 
of displaced risks which we may ex- 
pect at the end of World War II. 
Several government departments and 
all state legislatures, with the help of 
experts, must take action to facilitate 
this development and to preclude the 
rebirth of the German octopus. 











There is little cause for misgiving in the employ- 
ment of injured veterans. Experience has shown that 
an employer can in most instances employ injured 
veterans safely and productively. 


This conclusion is borne out by a study made by 
this Company in collaboration with other leading 
Mutual Casualty organizations. After a review of a 
million injury cases covering a twenty-year period, 
compiled facts indicate that injured workers are not 
as liable to have an accident as are normal employees. 





Every employer faced with the problem of employ- 
ment of wounded veterans should have a copy of 
this study, which also incorporates a sound common 
sense plan for the proper placement of such indi- 
viduals. Copies of it have been sent to all our Work- 
men’s Compensation policyholders and a limited 
supply is still available. If you are an employer, you 
may have a copy at no obligation. A request, upon 
Company stationery, for a copy of “A Plan to Help 
You Employ Disabled Veterans and Other Handi- 
capped Persons” will receive prompt attention. 
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b party seen it happen. A quick 
turn. A sudden stop. And crash! 
Crumpled fenders, bruised feelings, 
angry words that might shock childish ears. Worse than 
that, perhaps. Serious damage — injury — disastrous 
financial loss. No driver can afford to be unprotected 
by automobile insurance in view of such possibilities. 
When accidents happen —and they can happen to 
any of us—there is no comfort or assurance comparable 
to the knowledge that Hardware Mutuals policy back 
of the policy will spring into instant action. In time 
of misfortune the true importance of the policy back of 


FEDERATED HARDWARE 


The Policy Back of the Policy: 


Our way of doing business that 
makes your interests our 
first consideration. 


Home-from pol 
dents aid the en ! 
prevent them: 





‘ 


the policy can be fully appreciated. 

Prompt handling of any legal prob- 
lems involved; claim settlements with- 
out red tape; service anywhere day or night, when needed 
—these are features of the policy back of the policy in 
action. Equally important are low wartime rates, and 
substantial dividend savings. These dividends to policy- 
holders have totaled over $93,000,000 since organization. 

Investigate the savings in other types of insurance 
protection—workmen’s compensation, fire, burglary, 
etc. Let our experienced, full-time representative explain 


the advantages, to you, of the policy back of the policy. 


ws Hardware Mutuals 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Offwe, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


Casualty and Fire Insurance 





























